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WINDFALLS. 


[Revised Edition.] 
By RICHARD RANDOLPH, 


Author of “ Aspects of Humanity.” 


12mo, pp. 108. Price, 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents. 


Also, by same author, 


SOBER THOUGHTS ON STAPLE THEMES. 


,12mo, pp. 160. Price, 65 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 


For sale by 


HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
740 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


Notices of the Press, to first edition, 1871. 


The anthor has learned to seek the analogy of all science, 
and to subordinate it to the idea of religion,—and tbis fact is no 
unimportant recommendation.— Philadelphia Post. 


A series of interesting essays and poems.— Public Ledger. 

A collection of feme of Christian thought. . Great 
truths advocated with singular conciseness —Ihiladelphia In- 
quirer. 

On a wide range of subjects of a lofty cheracter. and, we 
should think. would be acceptable to all thoughtful readers .— 
Evening Star (Phila ) j 

Will repay the careful reading which it demands.—The Age 
(Phila.) 

Generally of a philanthropic character and design. . . . The 
result of extensive reading and literary taste and culture.— 
Lutheran Observer. 

The works commend themselves strongly to those who des- 
pair of combating materialistic tendencies with mere material 
weapons.— North American 

sper bear the unmistakable stamp of a profoundly religious 
and philosophical mind —Meth. Home Jou (Phila.) 

Will repay examination, if examined thoughtfully.—Our So- 
ciety (N. Y.) 

Many fine thoughts and valuable suggestions — Prot. Church 
man (N. Y.) 

Full of very strong meat. which will not tickle the appetite 
of careless readers. . .. Those who take up these books with 
a deliberate purpose to read them understandingly, will find their 
labor well rewarded.—Liferary World. (Boston ) 

The author is at once gentle and profound in bis musings up- 
on Science, Theology, and Human Life.— New-Englander (New 
Haven). 

The volume (Windfalls) indicates a severe and analytical 
habit of thought and insight into phases of character and the 
tendencies of the times. . (Sober Thoughts). Mr. R. dedi- 
cates his thoughts *: To Faithful Workers. ” Nor is the dedication 
inappropriate, for the themes discoursed upon, whether in verse 
or prose, are such as will commend themselves to no intellectual 
singgerd, but rather to him whose mind is on the alert for every 
ray of truth, and who. having once apprehended the right. is 


willing to do battle in her behalf —Am. Literary Gazette and Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 


ALso, same address. ASPECTS OF HUMANITY, 
a chapter of correspondence from the book of nature, in * 


| support of the doctrine of an inspired life, and a continu- 
|; ous revelation. 


Price, 50c. and 55c. 


“The life of man is a continuous Divine revelation "—Eds. 


‘ “ Christian Union,’ 30, vii , 1873 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary. ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.’PHILA. 





This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. Itis PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gam ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GI RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO,  * ict eStestana Treasrer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 





OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. a 
HILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. “sbifal/, $500,000 (Full paid.) 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 

secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
AND amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the are. Collects Rents. Transacts general 

Trust and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
7 jrom the assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 7 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 

DIRECTORS: Thos. Woodnutt, 

Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey. J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Alan Wood, Jr. 
Charles Platt, Joseph 8 Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Joseph L Craven. 
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412 Drexel Building, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. the SAFEST busines 
en Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
We offer choice, 7 per cent. Loans on improved Denver City TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO 
and Colorado Farm properties. Negotiated by 5 J.B.WATKINS ¥ 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colorado. Hew York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 
ty Per Cent. FARM MORTGAGES on the celebrated Black | oe ; 
( Waxey Lands of Northeastern Texas, Guaranteed by the. RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH. 
Texas Loan Agency, Carita anv Surrivs $367,297,32 | ING SEASON 
with 16 years’ experience and no losses to investors. It ranks as ue a 
one of the most reliable Loaning Companies in the West. | New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 


and make to measure. 


| PLAIN ND FasnionasLle GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees. New York. 
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WM. H. JONES 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
peeenanae. s and Fertili- 
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2045 Market oaat eee ee ny 
Pa. eapest largest v: 
Every conceivable ~~ = of 
farm use, harness, seeds and or 
; izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
g ——— to every utilitarian 
, see the establishment. If you 
@ cannot get here, write for wants. 
pi a in aa — = 
, Agricultural implemen 
ders in the U. 8. 


woud, WM. HEACOCK, 2 
UNDERTAKER, | ALWAYSA ‘SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


No. 1508 Brown Street, Amos HitLBoRN & Co. 
a Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


WI LLIAM Pp BETTS | . Par.or, Dinrne Room, LIBRARY 


AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 


UNDERTAKER, TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 


MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SpRINGs, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 

















No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila. 
&@- BODIES PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 


Rahat : | No, 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


NeVs IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT as 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 





Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these L YDIA A, MURPRY, 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. Toll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 12% PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 


bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- | ESTABLISHED 80 YEARS. 


En ecm 4. MAST ECO 537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
1206 MARKET STREET. | 2 doors below Green.) 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY= —<— = 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 
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Life of William Penn. By S8S. William Penn's Letter to his | Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 
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VY ®. & MRS. HENRY W. ROLFE,OFSWARTH- 
more College, would be glad to take two or three young 
ladies abroad in June, for a summer in Germany. A little of the 
time will be given to traveling. The larger part of it, however, 
will be spent in one or two pleasant places where there will be an 
opportunity to Jearn something in a leisurely way of the German 
people and of the language. Further particulars will be given 
oe sgptention. 


COTTAGE. 


OCEAN END OF 8. S. CAROLINA AVENUE FRIENDS’ 


PARLOR MEETING AT 10.30 O'CLOCK ON_ FIRST-DAYS. 
; M. F. PASCHALL, Hostess. Ps 
; “17 8.8 8. Carolina : Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


PENNH URST, 


MICHIGAN | AVEN VENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


psnouns desiring to use Good Tea and 
Coffee should send to Wm. S. Ingram, 
dealer in Tea and Coffee, 31 N. Second 
St., Phila., Penna., stating what kind and 
quantity wanted, and they will receive by 
mail his prices and terms. 
7O2 N. Third Street, 


R. 8 “ DARE, Philadelphia. 
REAL ESTATE. 


Special attention given to the care of property and collec- 
tion of rents. Property bought and sold Office hours, 10 to 12. 


TELEPHON? E No. 118. 








NNOUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


TAN’ TED — vy ‘YOUNG MA N OF EXCEL 

lent character and ability, from 16 to 20 years of age, to 

fill a position in an insurance office, assist in the book-keeping, 
etc. A Friend guomened. Address P. O. Box 426, Baltimore, Md. 





( KAHUMPKA, FLORIDA. New Hotel “Clar- 
endon" now open by Philadelphia 1 manager. Everything 
first-class. Terms moderate. Located about the centre of the 
ttate on the line of the Florida Southern Railway. Just the spot 
for the invalid or those in want of a quiet and cheerful winter 
home. Only five minutes’ walk from the celebrated Crystal 
Spring JOSEP Ho JONES, Manager. 


ONTGOMERY CO UN TY MILE. —CONSH O- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 


* 
> a 


FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DaMaSK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHs, Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rugs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKE1 PRICES. 


Be OT ete =©=—- BENJAMIN GREEN, 
88 N. SkconD STREET PHIL. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 


| 
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(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

Samus. C. Couiins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


RIENDS? ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 

English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


‘ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUE H. TomLiNson, Principal, 
Or CynTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 








Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 
Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 


THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. Busta, 6 815 hoon Sweet, | Phila. 


‘SWARTHMORE ‘COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-89, 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MONTH 15TH, '89, 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
SuBseEct : ‘ How to Study History.’ 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, ’89, 


SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


Sussect: ‘“‘ The Factors of Lite.’’ 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend. 


Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6.05 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 


Epwarkp H. Maerit, President. 
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THE SINGING HEART. 
Tuovu Heart why dost thou lift thy voice? 
The birds are mute ; the skies are dark ; 
Nor doth a living thing rejoice ; 
Nor doth a living creature hark; 
Yet thou art singing in the dark. 


How small thou art ; how poor and frail; 
Thy prime is past; thy friends are chill ; 
Yet as thou badst not any ail 
Throughout the storm thou liftest still 
A praise that winter cannot chill. 


Then sang that happy Heart reply : 

“God lives; God loves and hears me sing; 
How warm, how safe, how glad am I, 

In shelter neath his spreading wing, 

And there I cannot choose but sing.” 
— Danske Dandridge, in the“ Independent.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A FORCED MINISTRY. 


I quire agree with the editors of this paper in their 
dissent from the views expressed by Edward Ryder, 
on the subject of the ministry. 

Within the past few months two other articles 
(the one a contribution, and the other a report of a 
Select Meeting) have expressly conveyed the idea 
that vocal ministry should be encouraged as a means 
of building up our meetings. To at least one of your 
readers the prevalence of such a sentiment, and the 
out-spoken expression of it seems rather alarming. 

The elders,—if they are anointed for their station 
as well as appointed to it—may by their spiritual 
discernment be able to discover when a word of en- 
couragement is indicated, just as truly as when they 
find it necessary to caution or restrain ; but if the 
idea is to prevail that vocal communication is to be 
encouraged in preference to silence, and that which 
entertains the multitude will build up the meeting, 
there is great danger of lowering the standard of our 
profession, and of losing sight of the Source whence 
true gospel ministry proceeds. 

A friendly exhortation which the speaker may 
think is adapted to the assembly, is a very different 
matter from a gospe! message which he is bound to 
deliver, however trying it may be to his natural in- 
clination, or however contrary to human notions of 
the fitness of things. How many instances we find 
recorded among the experiences of our early Friends 
—would that those of the present day were more 
familiar with them,—of duties to be performed, and of | 
messages to be delivered, that seemed to thwart their 
own purposes, and to be quite contrary to their ideas | 








of expediency or probability. Under these humbling 
dispensations they were required to disregard the 
outward vision, to look with the eye of faith only, 
and to sacrifice their own will on the altar of obedi- 
ence. Blind, faithful, and obedient seem to have 
been their watchwords when duty called them forth ; 
and after the performance of the service, if they were 
favored with inward peace they accepted it not only 
as their rich reward but also as a seal to the truth of 
the testimony which they had been called upon to 
bear. If they had reasoned with the presentation, 
or sought the approbation of their hearers, the true 
message would have either been withheld, or else so 
marred in its delivery as to fail of reaching the err- 
ing one for whom it was intended. Then would the 
messenger have had to suffer in a two-fold sense; 
first for his own disobedience, and secondly for a 
negative participation in the error of his brother be- 
cause he had failed to point it out. 

A vessel to be entrusted with these solemn mes- 
sages must be both clear and empty before it can be 
ready to receive them. Pride and vanity can have 
no place there, and worldliness must be excluded. 
Thestrong will of man may tenaciously cling to these 
beloveds, and the self-asserting spirit may attempt to 
justify their retention; but unless and until they are 
given up, and the vessel is thoroughly cleansed, the 
gospel message cannot be conveyed in its purity. 

A Friend,—one of the present century,—who wasa 
deep minister, and who lived an unworldly life, gives 
in his journal an account of attending a meeting 
where for a long time he was “ unable to feel them.” 
How much better silence was than a verbal offering 
would have been during this season of inability may 
be inferred from the effect that his message produced 
when the proper time came to deliver it. 

In “ Friends’ Library,” of the other branch of the 
Society, and in “ Friends’ Miscellany,” of ours, as 
well as in “Janney’s History of Friends” may be 
found a rich storehouse of biography and experience 
that ought, as we peruse the many volumes, to make 
us feel both grateful and responsible for our right of 
membership, and also for the high standard of 
gospel ministry which those worthies maintained. 
The journals of John Woolman, Job Scott, Richard 
Jordan, William Evans, and many others furnish 
abundant evidence that they sought not to entertain 
their bearers (or those who had assembled expecting 
to hear them), but simply to wait for a clear presen- 
tation of duty, and then to “ begin in the life, con- 
tinue in the life, and quit in the life.” While of 
James Simpson, Nicholas Waln, John Salkeld, and 
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Jacob Ritter, it may be said that they copied no man, 
but walked by faith rather than sight. 

We are often reminded that the culture of the 
present day requires both intelligence and courtesy 
on the part of those who address assemblies; and 
that when people come to our meetings desiring and 
expecting to hear words, if they are not gratified they 
will not be likely to continue coming. So be it. If 
in the silence of a Friends’ meeting they find noth- 
ing that they can appropriate, it is questionable 
whether their attendance is of much advantage to 
themselves or to the meeting. When those who are 
not of our fold avail themselves of the privilege of 
open doors and free seats to attend our meetings for 
worship, silent though they be, does it not seem 
pitiable that any of our own members should offer 
as an excuse for their non-attendance the flimsy pre- 
text that there is no speaking? In such cases, par- 
ents, overseers, and other concerned Friends have 
duties to perform toward the delinquents; but the 
present article has reference to a superficial ministry 
encouraged, or forced, in order to attract our mem- 
bers, and thus induce them to attend meetings. 

Of course we all value an authorized ministry, and 
when a gift has been conferred on one of our flock 
we should feel grateful for the gift, but not by flat- 
tery or otherwise spoil or mar the instrument. We 
should earnestly desire his or her preservation in the 
Truth, and when a message is delivered try to fix our 
attention upon the subject matter, and not upon the 
messenger. The more eloquent the discourse, and 
the more attractive the speaker, the greater is the 
need for us to look within and not without. 

“Charms he may have, but he has frailties too ; 
Dote not too much, nor spoil what ye admire.” 

There are some among us who lay great stress 
upon the diction, the manner, or other individual- 
ities of the speaker. These it must be admitted are 
minor considerations when compared with the es- 
sential qualifications for Gospel ministry. If the 
command is positive, the opening clear, and the con- 
cern ripe, the message will be likely to flow forth in 
language adapted to the one who delivered it, and in- 
telligible to those for whom it is intended. After 
such a communication there will be a covering of 
stillness spread over the assembly, which will be 
manifest in the looks and in the deportment of those 
present, which—if it be not dissipated by some un- 
timely offering—will continue until the close of the 
meeting, and the effects of which will be perceptible 
even after Friends have separated and gone to their 
homes. 

Our elders who are alive to their duties no doubt 
exercise a care both ways; being ready to give a 
word of encouragement to the timid little ones, and 
a timely caution to the forward spirits. It is to be 
hoped that both elders and ministers are duly im- 
pressed with the importance of a sound and a pure 
ministry; that they are firm in the conviction that 
the welfare of our Religious Society is deeply in- 
volved in this matter ; and that they are ever mind- 
ful of the two risks to which our meetings are ex- 
posed :—it is “unprofitable to withhold more than is 
meet,” and it is dangerous to “ offer strange fire.” 





As a conclusion to the whole matter, we (who are 
not members of the “ Select Meeting ’’) may profita- 
bly read the following paragraph from the “ Book of 
Discipline” of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

“Tt is our earnest desire that both ministers and 
elders may be as nursing fathers and mothers to 
those that are young in the ministry, and with all 
care and diligence advise and admonish them ; and if 
they see occasion, reprove them in a tender and 
Christian spirit, according to the rules of our disci- 
pline and counsel of Friends in that respect; also 
exhort them frequently to read the Holy Scriptures, 
and earnestly seek the mind of the spirit of truth, to 
open the mysteries thereof, that abiding in a simple 
and patient submission to the will of God, and keep- 
ing down to the openings of love and life in them- 
selves, they may witness a gradual growth in their 
gifts, and be preserved from extending their declara- 
tions further than they find the life and power of 
Truth to bear them up.” 


un. * 
Second month 9, 1889. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE CHARACTER OF ELIJAH. 
Some weeks ago a sketch of the life of Samson ap- 
peared in this paper, eulogizing him: the desire came 
upon me, to present in contrast the character, as de- 
lineated in the Bible, of one who in my estimation 
is altogether far more worthy of emulation and imi- 
tation than Samson. While it is true, as the 
writer of the article referred to, says, that “to 
understand correctly the character of a man, it 
is necessary to study it in connection with the 
age in which he lived,” yet there are traits of 
disposition and actions that in any age or country 
are intrinsically wrong and reprehensible, while 
others are equally praiseworthy under all circum- 
stances. 

In giving an epitome of the life of Elijah the 
Tishbite, it is impossible, within the limits to which 
I shall confine myself, to do full justice to such a no- 
ble and exalted character. His birth and early life 
are left in obscurity, the first account of him being 
when he appears before Ahab, the King of Israel, 
prophesying, “As the Lord God of Israel liveth, be- 
fore whom I stand, there shall be no dew nor rain 
these years, but according to my word.” Thence he 
goes to the brook Cherith, where he is fed by ravens. 
The next we hear of him, is in the house of the 
widow of Zarephath, who sustained herself, her 
son, and the prophet, on the “ handful of meal and 
a little oil,” which failed not until the day in which 
the rain was sent. Here he performed the miracle of 
restoring to life the widow’s only son. The next great 
act in which he figures, is the test, if we may so call 
it, of the true God. We are all familiar with that 
remarkable passage which describes the trial before 
the King, and all assembled Israel, between the 
prophets of the Lord and those of Baal, in which the 
power of the Most High was so signally manifested, 
by the fire consuming the sacrifice, wood, stones and 
dust, and licking up the water in thetrench. He 
then commands the destruction of the false proph- 











ets, at the same time telling Ahab that the drouth 
would be broken, “ for there is a sound of an abund- 
ance of rain.” The killing of the prophets of Baal 
provoked the wrath of Jezebel, Ahab’s wife, a wicked 
woman, who swore vengeance on Elijah, to escape 
which he departed for Beersheba, but had gone only 
a day’s journey, when wearied in body and disheart- 
ened in mind, he slept in the wilderness under a ju- 
niper tree and an angel appearing unto him, said, 
“Arise and eat,” and he found a cake and a cruse of 
water, after eating which he slept again. A second 
time the angel bid him eat, and “he went in the 
strength of that meat forty days and forty nights, 
unto Mount Horeb the mount of God.” Then inthe 
cave there came to him the word of the Lord, “ What 
doest thou here, Elijah?” How pathetic and yet 
how loyal his reply! Then in obedience to the com- 
mand of the Lord, he went unto the mount, and the 
whirlwind, and the earthquake, and the fire passed 
before him, and after “the still small voice,” and 
again the query was put, “ What doest thou here 
Elijah?” Again we hear his plaintive lament for 
Israel, in answer to which he is commanded to re- 
turn to Damascus and anoint Hazael, King over Syria, 
Jehu, the son of Nimshi, King over Israel, and Eli- 
sha, son of Shaphat, prophet in his stead, and the en- 
couraging assurance is given, that there were yet 
seven thousand in Israel, “‘ all the knees which hath 
not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which have 
not kissed him.” 

He then finds Elisha, casts his mantle upon him, 
and is shortly followed by him. The next we hear 
of Elijah, he is sent to Ahab and Jezebel to tell 
them the punishment of the Lord for their wicked- 
ness in the matter of Naboth and his vineyard. 
About two years after this we find him calling fire 
from heaven on the fifties and their captains who 
are sent out to apprehend and bring him before 
Ahaziah, who was then king over Israel, Ahab hav- 
ing died on the battle field, as foretold by the 
prophet. 

The next and last account we have of this great 
personage is that of his passage over Jordan, accom- 
panied by his faithful and attached friend Elisha, 
who cannot be induced to leave him, and who prays, 
as a last boon, that a double portion of his master’s 
spirit may be upon him when he is taken from him. 
This was after Elijah had rolled his mantle together, 
and smote the waters, and they were divided, so they 
could pass over on dry ground. No words of mine 
can improve on the description of his glorious 
translation from all the troubles and vicissitudes 
he had experienced to perfect rest. “And it came 
to pass, as they still went on and talked, that, be- 
hold, there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses 
of fire,and parted them both asunder; and Elijah 
went up by a whirlwind into heaven.” This 


great, this noble character is thus as abruptly 
taken from our vision, as he was first introduced to 
us, and he has been well entitled “the grandest and 
the most romantic character that Israel ever pro- 
duced.” 

This article has been prolonged already too much, 
but it seemed as if the merest, most shadowy out- 
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line could hardly be given in fewer words, yet please 
allow the following quotation: “The undaunted 
courage and fiery zeal ; the brilliancy of his triumphs; 
the pathos of his despondency; the glory of his de- 
parture, and the calm beauty of his reippearance on 
the Mount of Transfiguration, throw such a halo of 
brightness around him as is equaled by none of his 
com peers in the sacred story.” E. H. Coase. 
Holder, Ill. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 9. 
THIRD MonrxsH 3, 1889. 
JESUS THE MESSIAH. 

GOLDEN Text :—‘“If any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me.’’—Mark 8 : 34. 

READ Mark 8: 27-38. 
CsaREA Par.ipr1 was the northern limit of the 
journeys of Jesus and his disciples. The city was 
enlarged by Herod Philip, and named after Cesar, 
with his own name added to distinguish it from Czes- 
area, which was on the coast of Palestine, in the line 
of travel from Tyre to Egypt. 

In the way. As they were journeying from Beth- 
saida northward, while they were yet going, and talk- 
ing as they walked, of the work in which they had 
been engaged, and all they had heard of what was 
said concerning Jesus and themselves. 

Who do men say that lam? How natural that he 
should want to know what was currently believed 
concerning him. It was the human longing to be 
known and recognized for what he was. It was not 
enough that he felt within himself he was the Mes- 
siah so long waited for, or that the few whom he had 
gathered as disciples believed in him,—he wanted to 
be acknowledged by the whole people, and in the ab- 
sence of the multitudes who thronged about him,— 
in the loneliness of his long journey, he finds oppor- 
tunity to open to his trusted followers the future as 
it was presented to him. But before he does so he 
must hear from their lips, what not only the public 
say, but what they say concerning himself. 

Thou art the Christ. This was the testimony of 
Peter. Matthew gives a fuller account, going more 
into detail, but it was enough to know that he was re- 
garded by them as the anointed one, whom the Father 
had sent to seek and to save that which was lost,— 
to turn the hearts of his chosen people away from sin 
and evil, and lead them to a closer union with him- 
self, through the teaching and example of this “ well- 
beloved son.” 

And he charged them, etc. They were not to repeat 
theconversation. The people themselves must know 
him as the Messiah—he who should save them from 
their sins, through the manifestation in himself of 
the power that he possessed by which the Father 
was working for their help. 

And he began to teach them. It is evident that at 
this time Jesus spoke more freely to them of what 
they must expect as his followers, and the manner of 
life they must lead, as teachers of the truths he was 
sent to proclaim. They must not be careful about 
their own ease and comfort,—they must expect to be 
opposed, and have many things to endure—but they 
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must be self-denying, and care more for the gospel 
that they were commissioned to teach, than for their 
own lives, and in the promulgation of this gospel 
they must do it with courage and a steadfastness of 
purpose that accepts death rather than be untrue to 
that which they have received, and as messengers 
are commissioned to proclaim to others. 


In studying the life and character of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the one point that stands out in such bold 
relief that we cannot but regard it asof paramount 
importance, is his continued denial of self or keep- 
ing under subjection his human will. The one grand 
purpose of his life was “ to do the will of the Father 
that sent me.” 

Should not we who are partakers of the Divine 
nature, even as he was, emulate his example? May 
we not go forth to our daily labor with the thought 
that even as Jesus resisted temptation, 80 may we,— 
as he was able to forgive insult and injury—every- 
thing for truth’s sake, so may we. The same Divine 
assistance that was given to him will enable us to 
follow in his footsteps. 

It is a consolation to know that many noble men 
and women, since the days of Jesus, have in their 
smaller measure been able to obey the Divine im- 
pulse within, casting self aside and through sacrifice 
been able to lift the world nearer to the ideal stand- 
ard pictured in the Sermon on the Mount. Many 
humble followers of the Master habitually practice 
self-denial in their daily lives, thus enabling loved 
ones to perform some greater service, content if they 
only receive reflected honor. When such are ready 
to pass inside the portal to the “city celestial,” and 
their “ book of life” is opened, the record of “ well 
done ” will be found therein written; for as did Jesus 
they have listened to the Divine voice within and 
rendered obedience thereto. 


“WHITE’S INSTITUTE” INDIAN SCHOOL. 


{Henry Stanley Newman, an English Friend of some 
prominence, (author of the “Autobiography of George 
Fox,” and other works), recently spent some time in this 
country, chiefly among the Orthodox bodies in the West, 
but returned to England, (owing to the state of his health) 
some weeks ago. We find in the British Friend, (London 
and Glasgow), an account of his visit to the “White’s In- 
stitute,” Indiana, a school maintained by Friends for In- 
dian children, and many of the details, we think, will in- 
terest our readers. The school is located at a place called 
Treaty, in Wabash county, “a little roadside railway sta- 
tion in the woods.” It “originated in a gift by Josiah 
White, of Philade)phia, of $20,000,” and in 1852, a tract of 
650 acres of land, part of the Wabash Reserve, was pur- 
chased of Meshingo, chief of the Miamis, for $6,500. La- 
ter, 120 acres adjoining were purchased of another owner, 
in 1860 a house was built, and in 1861 the school was first 
opened.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

At first many white children were admitted, but 
since 1882 the Manual Labor Institute has been al- 
most exclusively confined to Indians. It is under 
the control of Indiana Yearly Meeting [Orthodox]. 
The property is held by trustees, and the Associated 
Executive Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs 
are responsible for part of the expense. This com- 
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mittee represents most of the yearly meetings in 
the United States, and meets annually at the Insti- 
tute. Seventy-eight Indians belonging to 14 differ- 
ent tribes, with the officers, compose the household. 
There are 27 Sioux, 10 Seneca, 10 Wyandotte, 9 Pot- 
tawottomie, 5 Cheyenne, 3 Ottawa, 3 Shawnee, 3 
Peoria, 2 Sac and Fox, 2 Comanche, and one each 
Modoc, Caddo, Uchee, and Miami. These children 
all come voluntarily with their parents’ consent for a 
term of three or more years. The United States 
Goverment allows 167 dollars a year for the support 
of each Indian child. 

We proceeded to explore the estate. As we 
turned from the central buildings we admired the 
fitness of all the surroundings. Two large ponds lie 
to our right, where the boys ply their boats. Roach 
and perch have a lively time of it. The Indians de- 
light in the water, and in rowing, swimming, and 
fishing. Below, in the valley, is the creek, which af- 
fords scope for young anglers, while On the spacious 
lawns in front girls as well as boys have abundant 
room for base-ball and tennis. But it is not all play. 
There is a sprightliness and easy freedom every- 
where, but the children really work. In the door- 
way we meet a robust young Uchbee from the Indian 
Territory. He is quick with his hands, but slow to 
think. He is a good writer, and at last, after great 
pains, has learnt the multiplication table. Here isa 
Sioux, whose name is Nathan Lone Wolf. He is 
descended from a noted warrior chief, and is a born 
sculptor. The superintendent studies each child, 
and shapes his training accordingly. Here is a 
group of boys tending 30 cows and calves, and study- 
ing the art of managing the unmanageable. A row 
of ploughs and appliances for under-draining lies near 
by, for these young Indians must learn to handle all 
the belongings of a model farm if they are ever to 
settle down and farm on their own account. Near 
the ponds are piles of timber, with a “lizard” for 
hauling timber from the forest, and large saws, 
worked by horse power, for cutting up the trunks. A 
couple of stalwart young Indians are splitting logs 
for firewood with their axes. One of them is a Wy- 
andotte sent out by our friend Jeremiah Hubbard ; 
the other is White Wolf,a Sioux from Pine Ridge. 
In the gardens are long rows of raspberry bushes, 
strawberry beds, cherries, vines, and walnuts to re- 
ward honest toil in summer and autumn. “We ac- 
custom the children to everything that pertains to a 
farm,” said Oliver Bales, “so that when they leave 
us they may know how things are cultivated and un- 
derstand tie advantages of industry. These Indians 
are good, faithful workers. They have no director to 
oversee them this evening, but they have been told 
what to do, and they will do their work unwatched. 
They learn readily and work cheerfully, babitually, 
and skillfully. But Indian boys have not such good 
constitutions for standing winter as we have, and 
their health requires care.” 


The hogs are out in the woods picking up the 
mast, and at this time of year they find abundance of 
hickory and beech nuts and acorns. In a spacious 
grove stands the school-house, surrounded by eight 
acres of playground, under the tall forest trees. 





School teaching needs patience here, for many chil- 
dren move in and out every year, and all work as 
half-timers. This makes the classification of the 
children difficult, the little ones being often more ad- 
vanced than the older boys. The unscratched desks 
speak well for their good order. In the rear of the 
buildings are rows of beehives, flocks of geese, a 
hundred turkeys mostly settled for the night in the 
overhanging branches, and a well-filled pop-corn 
house. Pop-corn is to American children what roast 
chestnuts are to English boys and girls, and great 
fun it is to see the corn popping on the hot stoves. 
Beyond is the ash-hopper, with complete arrange- 
ments for teaching the Indians to make soap. The 
Sorghum factory is close by, where they manufacture 
abundance of molasses. There is also the black- 
smith’s shop, the carpenter’s shop, and the shoe 
shop, where harness is mended, and all that pertains 
to leather, with a little group of boys detailed off to 
each department. There are also the milk-boys, 
gardeners, and broom-makers, sorted according to 
their various qualifications. 

The “shades of eve were falling fast,’ and we 
gladly quitted our ramble among the well-stocked 
barns to see what was going on among the girls in- 
doors. A plentiful meal was spread, and the Indian 
girls, with lady-like politeness, waited on us at table. 
There are twice as many girls as boys in the insti- 
tute, and they are not one whit behind the boys in 
social culture and refinement. At the touch of a 
bell they rise from supper, each picks up her cup 
and plate, and all march out in single file. 

Next morning I explored the household arrange- 
ments from altar to roof. Martha Bales has a gift for 
organization. Seven of the most trusty Indian girls 
are appointed overseers, but no girl is allowed to 
hold an office more than a month at a time. Thus 
there is an overseer for the dining-room, kitchen, 
bread and pie making, milk-cellar, laundry, sewing, 
and bed-making. Under these overseers range an- 
other group called “division girls.” These change 
weekly, with one week each for dining-room, wash- 
ing dishes, cooking, baking, dairy-work, sweeping, 
and mending for the boys, sweeping and bed-making 
for the girls, sewing, and two weeks’ laundry. This 
makes 10 weeks’ rotation for the “ division girls.” 
As we watched the girls methodically at work in the 
kitchen I saw one small child busy cleaning dishes, 
and I said, “ Surely that fair-faced little one is not an 
Indian!” The reply was, “One year ago when that 
child came here she knew no English, and only 
talked Sioux.” 

Indians have little idea of the value of money or 
of taking care of their clothes. They do not like 
patched garments, and prefer freq uent supplies of 
new clothes. They have their own ideas of being la- 
dies and gentlemen. To correct some of these points 
of Indian character, a system has been adopted 
which merits explanation. The children have to 
buy their own clothing, and a regular monthly 
rate of allowance is made for clothing, and an 
accurate cash account kept with each child. 
This enables a careful child to save money and 
to obtain many little things desirable to child 
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life, while the slovenly and careless pay for their 
own wastefulness. Thus the young men who work 
on the farm receive about 3} dollars a month for 
clothing. Second-class boys get 3 dollars; third- 
class, 2} dollars; while little boys in the fourth-class 
get 2 dollarsa month. An extra payment in every 
case is made during the harvest months, when they 
work ail day on the farm. The young women in the 
first-class get 1} dollars monthly ; the second-class, 14 
dollars; third-class, 1} dollars; fourth-class, 1 dollar; 
and fifth-class, } dollar a month. The younger ones 
can purchase second-hand clothing if they incline 
from the older ones. This is not all. In order to 
train the Indian thoroughly in habits of self-restraint, 
perseverance, and economy, a threefold record is 
made daily of every pupil for school, work, and con- 
duct, and on the percentage of this daily record all 
additional allowance is made for pocket money. The 
standard of good conduct is taken at 90. Every 
child winning more than 90 per cent. is rewarded, 
and every child whose record is below 90 loses a pro- 
portion of clothing money. Oliver Balessays: “This 


method is found to be very effectual for discipline 
and instruction. The daily consideration of ques- 
tions of economy, prudence, and business integrity 
cannot fail to make a good and lasting impression 
upon the Indian in his weakest points.” 


ELISHA DAWSON’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


ALTHOUGH more than fifty years have passed since 
the dear friend whose name heads this article made 
application to the several meetings of which he was 
a member for their sympathy and judgment in his 
apprebended religious duty of visiting in Gospel love 
the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
care indicated, and the signers to some of the docu- 
ments Elisha Dawson obtained, may awaken re- 
newed interest in him, and in those who shared in 
the weighty undertaking. [Elisha Dawson went, as 
indicated in the papers below, on a religious visit to 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the year 1835. He was 
“not received” there by the Friends generally, on 
account of the then recent controversies of the “ Sep- 
aration,” and since his visit, a period of fifty-four 
years, no Friend of our body in America has made a 
religious visit to Great Britain.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER 
AND JouRNAL-] The following is the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s certificate: 

To the Inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland: 

Our dear friend Elisha Dawson spread before us a con- 
cern which has accompanied his mind for several years, 
to pay a religious visit in the love of the Gospel, to the in- 
habitants of Great Britain and Ireland, as set forth in the 
Certificates of concurrence issued by the monthly and 
quarterly meetings of which he is a member, and which 
were produced and read in this meeting. 

Much sympathy was felt for him, and after deliberate 
consideration his concern was united with, and he encour- 
aged to follow the pointing of Trath in this arduous un- 
dertaking, as way may open. He is a minister in good es- 
teem, and beloved by us, being of exemplary life and con- 
versation. 

We commend him to the guidance of Divine wisdom, 
and to the kindness and sympathy of all amongst whom 
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his lot may be cast, desiring that this aged servant may 
be enabled so to fulfill his prospect, as may tend to the pro- 
motion of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, your edifi- 
cation, and the relief of his exercised mind, and if con- 
sistent with the Divine will that he may be favored to 


return to his family and friends with the rewards of | 


Peace. ° 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a yearly meeting 
of Ministers and Elders of the Religious Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, held in Philade|phia for Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, on the eleventh, and by adjournments, on the 
thirteenth, fifteenth, and seventeenth days of Fourth 
month, 1835, by Wa. WHARTON, Clerk. 

Another document, signed by eight prominent 
Friends, and citizens of Philadelphia, accompanied 
by a certificate from its Mayor, here follows: 


We the subscribers, citizens of Philadelphia, have long 
been acquainted with Elisha Dawson, whose home is in an 
adjoining State. He is an aged man, and a member of the 
Religious Society of Friends, remarkable for his innocent 
and exemplary life and conversation,and justly entitled 
to the respect and kindness of all persons where his lot 
may be cast. He carries with him to Great Britain, among 
other documents, a certificate of Unity, given forth by the 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, held in Philadel- 
phia on the 11th, 13th, 15th, and 17th of the Fourth month, 
1835; and signed by direction, and on behalf of said Meet- 
ing, by WILLIAM WHARTON, Clerk. 

We further certify, that we have known William 
Wharton intimately for many years. He is a manof great 
integrity and high standing in this community, having 
been remarkable from his youth up for his correct deport- 
ment and unblemished reputation. He is a native citizen 
of Philadelphia, and his word or signature are justly en- 
titled to the fullest confidence. 

Philadelphia, Fifth month 19, 1835. 

Thos. Williams, James Mott, Peter Wright, Henry M. 
Zollickoffer, Clement Biddle, Jos. Parrish, Jonas Preston 
Richard Price. 

CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 88: 

I, John Swift, Mayor of the City of Philadelphia, do 
hereby certify to all whom it may concern, that I have 
been well acquainted with the within mamed William 
Wharton, for more than thirty years—and the testimony 
given of him by the gentlemen who have signed the sub- 
joined Certificate, is just and true. 

I am also personally acquainted with Joseph Parrish, 
Jonas Preston, Richard Price, Thomas Williams, James 
Mott, Peter Wright, Henry M. Zollickoffer, and Clement 
Biddle, whose names are signed to the within Certificate. 
They are all citizens of Philadelphia, of the greatest re- 
spectability, whose Certificate and recommendation are 
entitled to entire belief and confidence. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the corporate seal of the said city to be affixed 
this Nineteenth day of May, in the year of our Lord One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and thirty-five. 

Jno. Swirt, Mayor. 
To all people to whom these presents shall come : 

I, Caleb P. Bennett, Governor of the State of Delaware, 
do hereby certify that I have for many years personally 
known Elisha Dawson, a member of the Religious Society 
of Friends, and now about to embark for Europe—that he 
is a citizen of this State and has long borne and now bears, 
a high character as an upright, honest man and Minister 
of the Gospel in the respectable Society of which he is a 
member. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand this 
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Eighteenth day of May in the year of our Lord One Thou- 
sand Eight Hundred and thirty-five—1835. 

Here follows the attestation ) C. P. BENNETT. 

of the Secretary of the State, > 

Wm. Hemphill Jones. ) 

Elisha Dawson accomplished the religious visit, 
involving a year’s absence. He deceased about three 
years thereafter. His second marriage was with the 
widow of Clement Laws, Mary Laws, who was the 
mother of Mary Rowland Caley, and grandmother 
of my wife, from whom the original documents came 
into my possession. 

Samvugt B. Haines. 
New York, Second month 13. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


INCENTIVES: A FURTHER ESSAY. 
NowneEreE, probably, can the terms “ good, bad, and 
indifferent ” be more truly and forcibly applied than 
to the incentives used by parents and teachers at 
home and in school to induce children to do those 
things deemed important for their physical, mental, 
and moral development and growth ; and to nothing 
perhaps can our attention be more properly turned 
than to the discovery of those things that best and 
most surely tend to “train upa child in the way he 
should go.” If we thoroughly understood the nature 
of the child, comprehended the laws of its develop- 
ment, knew what was best adapted to each and every 
stage of its growth, and had clear and correct ideas 
of educational ends, we would be much less likely to 
make mistakes than we now are ; and the greatly in- 
creased activity of late years in regard to the aims 
and means of education and training are hopeful 
signs. The discontent, too, so freely and widely ex- 
pressed, while it tends to disorder at present, gives 
promise of a more orderly progress in the future; 
and even such works as Caroline B. Le Row’s “ Eng- 
lish as She is Taught” and “ The Young Idea,” are 
throwing much light on many a dark subject, by 
showing the absurdity of not a few of our ways,— 
ways anti-pedagogical, anti-psychological, and sadly 
unfruitful. 

The incentives that we want, or need, are those 
that permanently appeal to the highest motives of 
the soul, and not such as prizes and marks, which at 
best are but temporary means to an end, but which 
are too apt to become the end itself. Of prizes, little 
need be said here, for hardly in Friends’ school are 
they given ; but whether they be scholarships or fel- 
lowships or what not, if they be prizes, they are 
doubtless bad. We are not so clear of the evil effects 
of marks. Most likely they had their origin in a 
well-meant attempt to devise some simple method of 
keeping a record of the general progress and stand- 
ing of pupils to be furnished to parents and guar- 
dians. For such a purpose they may have had their 
use, and they may have it still. They may be made 
to serve as powerful incentives; but their action is 
doubtless the greatest on those needing it the least, 
and there is great danger that they may be made the 
end, rather than the means. Pupils often seem more 











1 Read by Henry R. Russell at the Educational Conference, 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, First month 26, 1889. 








anxious to have good marks than good lessons ; and 
even the teachers find it hard not to be unduly in- 
fluenced by the marking system ; and indeed they 
are sometimes subjected to the criticism of their own 
classes as seeming to attach great value to high 
marks; and when the marks of one school are com- 
pared with those of another of the same grade, they 
may and no doubt often do, stand in the way of good 
teaching and good studying. 

Closely connected with the marking system isthe 
examination furor. This has grown so serious that 
enlightened educators far and wide are lifting up 
their voices against it. In a late number of The 
Nineteenth Century there is a “ Protest against the 
Sacrifice of Education,” signed by four hundred Eug- 
lishmen,—professors, teachers, members of parlia- 
ment, clergymen, and others; and some of them 
make interesting comments on the system in vogue 
there,—much worse, no doubt, than it is here,—but 
everywhere it is all tending one way, and that way 
by no means the best way. One who formerly 
urged the necessity of examinations for admission to 
the Civil Service, now thinks “the time has come to 
examine the examinations.” He says, “ many 
years ago we wanted to have examinations for the 
sake of the schools and universities; we now seem 
to have schools and universities simply and solely 
for the sake of examinations.” Another says, “ that 
having been called in to aid education, examination 
has grown and hardened into the master of Educa- 
tion ;’ and he adds that he should encourage the 
student “to study for the sake of knowledge, for his 
own sakeand the public good.” “ The Protest” is an 
earnest one, setting forth the dangers besetting all 
their schools “from the elementary schools to the 
university ;’’ and the signers hope “ there will grow 
up a more delicate appreciation of the subtile influ- 
ence both for good and for evil of education, and 
that the easy credulity with which this genera- 
tion has placed ‘book learning’ before a careful 
training of the senses and higher faculties may 
slowly give way to higher views.” 

The strongest and the best incentives that can be 
brought to bear upon the young must be found in 
the precept and example of earnest, enthusiastic and 
conscientious parents and teachers and in the inhe- 
rent interest that can be awakened in the work of 
education and training. The healthy exercise of the 
activitives of the young is pleasant to them: and if 
we adapt the work both in kind and amount to the 
growing child, he will delight in doing it. Children 
are interested in the life about them and they like 
to take part in it. 

If we will quit feeding them on husks—on words, 
empty words,—words that convey no meaning to 
them; stop giving them arithmetical puzzles and 
grammatical conundrums; stop in fact trying to do 
many things we are now trying to do but are not do- 
ing, and try to do what we should do, put them into 
proper relations with the things and persons about 
them first, and with those beyond them afterwards, 
giving them something to do with their hands as 
well as leading them to observe, and the well-quali- 
fied, concerned teacher (and none but the concerned 
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teacher is well-qualified) will find that kind nature 
has given the child incentives that will lead him on 
and on, and that what he most needs is companion- 
ship, guidance, and encouragement. 

Of course the sense of duty must ever be regarded 
and presented as the highest and the most important 
of all the incentives to education and train ing—to 
the formation of character; but this sense is best 
awekened by the pleasure arising from doing one’s 
duty; and when correct habits are formed and will- 
power rightly developed, we may reasonably hope 
that duty will be a controlling influence. But we 
cannot expect the young to pursue their studies dili- 
gently and orderly in school, nor to continue them 
through life, unless they are interested in them; nor 
can we expect them to be as much interested in 
them, if they have no connection with the life and 
thought of to-day. 

Whenever we find that any incentives tend to ig- 
noble ends and to the employment of deceptive 
means, as marks and examinations undoubtedly do, 
it may be safely set down that they are not such as 
we should use: and whenever we find that our pu- 
pils are not interested in their work we may be sure 
there is something wrong in the work, or the teach- 
ing, or both. 

In the last number of the Popular Science Monthly 
is “The Story of a School” that no thoughtful per- 
son can read without interest; and while perhaps 
none of us can accept all the conclusions of the 
writer, it is full of suggestions as to the possibility of 
having a school the supplement of the model home, 
in which it will be a delight for teachers to teach, 
and students to study and be trained in such a way 
that when they get old they will not want to depart 
from it. H. R. R. 


WHEN we have gone within the veil that hides 
From mortal ken the lost of other days, 
Amid the pure transparence of those rays 
Wherein, unseen, the Light of Life abides, 
Shall we, indeed, from out the luminous tides 
Of spirits surgirg through those mystic ways, 
Full surely know—ohb, joy beyond all praise!— 
Each waiting friend? So heart to heart confides 
Its secret pain. But one of clearest sight, 
So questioned, answered: While we still are here, 
Earth-pent, how often do we recognize 
For what they are the spirits pure and bright, 
Close at our sides? How not for heaven fear, 
When mortal vapors wrap in such disguise ! 
— John W. Chadwick, in Christian Register. 





THE mystery dimly understood, 
That love of God is love of good, 
That Book and Church and Day are given 
For man, not God,-—-for earth, not heaven,— 
The blessed means to holiest ends, 
Nor masters, but benignant friends, 
--J. G. Whittier. 





Away, thou vain Philosophy ! 

Little hast thou bestead, 

Save to perplex the head, 

And leave the spirit dead. 

—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


. 
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Ar the winter quarterly meetings in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, there is usually appointed a number 
of Friends to bring forward names of suitable per- 
sons to serve as members of the Representative Com- 
mittee, these names to be offered for confirmation or 
rejection at the spring quarters just previous to the 
annual assembling of the yearly meeting. The ques- 
tion is frequently asked at such times by members 
not active in the business affairs of our Society or 
very familiar with our “ Rules of Discipline,” “ for 
what purpose is this Representative Committee ?” 
The answer, “to represent this yearly meeting dur- 
ing its recess,” etc., does not usually satisfy, the query 
being continued as to what official acts are performed 
during the interim. A rehearsal of these as reported 
in the minutes read in the yearly meeting, seems 
meagre enough for so large and important a body. 
In the various and important concerns that now 
claim our attention and which are promoted through 
the agency of committees especially appointed for 
the purposes, there would seem to be a diverting of 
labor from where it might properly belong,—i. e., to 
this Committee that represents the yearly meeting 
when not in session. But the limitations placed 
upon this body are construed to be such as not to ad- 
mit of its entering upon such active work, and this 
work is doubtless better done by the special commit- 
tees, as at present arranged. But there is a feeling 
existing with many Friends that this Representative 
body might perform greater service in promoting 
the best interests of our Society, especially in the 
line of providing tracts, pamphlets, and inexpensive 
books setting forth our views and testimonies in 
many ways. The little that is authoritatively done in 
this direction is so entirely inadequate to the de- 
mand in our First-day schools (and elsewhere) that 
these are constantly compelled to resort to the publi- 
cations of individual Friends or outside organized 
bodies for their supplies. These supplies, to their 
credit be it said, are mainly satisfactory; but does 
not the Society, as a Society, suffer by permitting its 
cherished faith, principles, and testimonies to be 
thus constantly circulated without its sanction and 
approval? Is it not time for its Representative body 
to reconsider the scope of its duties and see if there 
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is not a greater work called for than is now per- 
formed? We are jealous of the high standing of our 
yearly meeting, well able as it is in a collective 
capacity to furnish to its members and all who seek 
moral and religious instruction at its hands, ample 
equipment for such instruction, historical or other- 
wise, from its foundation to the present time. 

We are well aware of certain clauses in our Book 
of Discipline regarding the service of this body. 
Ist. “It is not to meddle with any matter of faith or 
discipline.” This is plain enough, but the second is 
much broader: “ To procure and distribute such 
books or pamphlets as may be a means of spreading 
the knowledge of our principles or testimonies ; and 
to advise or assist any of our members, on their own 
application, who may incline to publish any such 
MSS. or work, as may tend to promote the cause of 
Truth, or be beneficial to the Society.” 

It is greatly to the credit of our younger members 
that they are seeking, many of them, to know more 
of the Society into which they are born and which 
though small as to numerical force has been and still 
isan important factor in the world’s advancement to- 
wards moral and religious truth. But the age in 
which we live is so rich in knowledge to be acquired, 
that time is too valuable to be spent over great vol- 
umes of ancient writings, clothed in language far less 
concise than now obtains; these records of worthy 
Friends need condensation so as to take their proper 
place and rank witb other historical facts, that by 
reason of their voluminous character they need 
not be dropped out of sight. But who is competent 
for so great a task? Who has the time, the skill and 
the wise judgment to select from this ancient table of 
Friends, food adapted to our present need? Have 
we not in this carefully selected Representative Com- 
mittee those who seeing the want can devise the 
means to supply it? Surely here it could “ advise or 
assist” and thus “ promote the cause of Truth.” 

As the time is again approaching for its reip- 
pointment let those who have the matter in charge 
think of their responsibility in selecting, and those 
selected dwell deep under the concern, that happily 
they may realize its importance and arouse to the 
duties required for the generation in which we are 
now acting, making our history to take its place and 
rank in the ages that are to follow. 


Tue Association for the Promotion of Education 
among the Southern Colored People is in serious 
need of aid. The receipts of funds this year, in Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, are much less so far than 
during recent years. Friends in New York Yearly 
Meeting have given substantial aid, as usual, but 
those of this section seem less interested than here- 





tofore. The schools are open and doing good work: 
it is to be hoped they will not lack the very moder- 
ate amount of support they need, 


Tue title-page and index of the paper for last year, 
1888, has been printed and ready for distribution for 
some days, and a notice to that effect should have 
appeared last week. Subscribers who desire to bind 
their numbers, and who have not already received 
the title-page and index, are desired to send us a 
postal card or other notice. 


MARRIAGES. 
WHARTON—SHOEMAKER.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents at Germantown, Philadelphia, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Second month 14th, 1889, Joseph 8S. Lovering 


Wharton and Amelia Bird, daughter of Benjamin H. and 
Susan B. Shoemaker. 


ZAVITZ—BROWN.—At the home of David Brown, 
Pickering, Ont., First month 24th, 1889, by Friends’ cere- 
mony and under the care of Pickering Executive Meeting, 
Edgar M. Zavitz, son of Daniel and Susan W. Zavitz, Cold- 
stream, to Alzina, daughter of David and Phebe Brown. 


DEATHS. 

ABBOTT.—First month 24th, 1889, Margaret Abbott, 
aged nearly 89 years; an approved minister of East Ham- 
burg Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. Y. 

An earnest and faithful advocate of the principles and 
testimonies of our Society, she was ever ready to embrace 
opportunities for disseminating them among those unac- 
quainted with them. 

ALBERTSON.—Second month 12th, 1889, at the resi- 
dence of his brother, Henry Albertson, Lansdowne, Pa., 
Charles Albertson, in his 56th year. 

BASSETT.—On the evening of Second month 14th, 
1889, Edward H. Bassett, aged 68 years; a member of Sa- 
lem, N. J., Monthly Meeting. 

BETTS.—In Philadelphia, Second month 15th, 1889, 
Hannah B., wife of Samuel Betts, in her 64th year. Inter- 
ment from Buckingham Meeting-house. 

HIBBERD.—In Willistown, First month 24th, 1889, 
Eliza Evans Hibberd, aged 89 years. 

JOHNSTON.—In Philadelphia, on the morning of Sec- 
ond month 13th, 1889, Ellis Irwin Johnston, in his 26th 
year, son of the late Alexander and Mercy K. Johnston. 

KING.--At her residence, Second month 5th, 1889, 
Phebe M., wife of Thomas v. King, and daughter of Jo- 
seph and Rebecca Preston (deceased), aged 61 years, 10 
months and 3 days; a member of Little Britain Particu- 
lar and Nottingham Quarterly Meeting. 

Diligent in the attendance of meetings, her place was 
seldom vacant unless prevented by indisposition in her 
family. 

She looked well to the ways of her household, exercis- 
ing prudence and forethought, thus having time to minis- 
ter to the wants of the sick and afflicted. 

A week before her removal she bade all farewell as 
calm and resigned as though her way was clear, showing 
no fears of death. 

Thus ended a pure, unselfish, and useful life and we 
feel the assurance that she has entered the rest prepared 
for the children of our Heavenly Father. 


KOHL.—At Annelly, Kan., Second month 17th, 1889, 
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Mattie, wife of Milton S. Kohl,and daughter of Benjamin 
C. Rich, formerly of Horsham, Pa., aged 40 years and 3 
months, 

LUPTON.—On the 29th of First month, 1889, Lydia 
Lupton, widow of Jonah H. Lupton, aged 85 years and 9 
days; a member of Ridge Particular and Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting, Frederick county, Virginia. For many 
years an Elder, she was one who took an active interest in 
our Society and was a regular attender of all its meetings 
to within a few months of her death. May her devoted- 
ness to the cause of Truth, and her example in upholding 
the testimonies of our Society be a stimulus to us all. 

Ww. 

MORRIS.—In Philadelphia, Second month 14th, 1889, 
Stephen Morris, aged 65 years. 

TOMLINSON.—Passed from this life, Second month 
6th, 1889, at the residence of her brother, M. Harvey Tom- 
linson, in Trenton, N. J., Rebecca T. Tomlinson, in her 
6lst year. 

The deceased was a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting, and an earrest worker and sympathizer with the 
First-day school at that place. 

In realizing that this dear friend has passed away, 
memory recalls from an intimate acquaintance with her 
from the days of her youth, the many sterling qualities of 
heart and mind, which she possessed. 

The ever kindly sympathy extended to all in trouble 
and affliction, and the desire to look on the cheerful side 
of life, made her company and presence seem like a con- 
tinual benediction of good-will to all. 

Such lives need not the glowing eulogy of voice or pen. 
Their worth is embalmed in the memories of their good 
works. The noblest tribute we can give to the dear de- 
parted is to realize the beneficial influence of their lives 
in elevating and consecrating our own. 8. E. 

WARBASSE.—In Philadelphia, Second month 9th, 
1889, Violetta L., wife of Elias Hicks Warbasse. 


“OLD WESTTOWN” AND JOHN COMLY. 


An esteemed correspondent, in a note partly private 
and partly for publication, refers to some points in 
connection with Westtown Boarding School and the 
recently issued volume of its reminiscences, and es- 
pecially notes a passage concerning Jonn Comly and 
his Grammar. Our correspondent says: 

“In the establishment of Westtown Boarding 
School near the close of last century, an advance in 
some respect was made in the cause of Education in 
the Society of Friends, though it was attended with 
a retrograde movement so far as the local schools, 
under the care of monthly and preparative meetings, 
were concerned. The energies of Friends were de- 
voted to the building up of a yearly meeting board- 
ing school, and being unable to grasp both objects at 
the same time, a declension and in several instances 
an extinction of schocls nearer home was the conse- 
quence. 

“*The Recollections of Westtown,’ by B. J. Leedom, 
has been recently followed by ‘Old Westtown,’ in 
which with one exception all the old teachers who 
after the Separation of 1827 did not take the ‘ Ortho- 
dox’ view, have been ignored. That exception I 
quote as follows: 

*** John Forsyth was the author of the little Grammar 
called “ Comly’s English Grammar made easy to Teacher 
and Pupil,’ published in 1803 not caring 
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to venture the risks of publication, or not desiring to see 
his name in print, John Comly undertook the responsibil- 
ity instead,” 

Our correspondent inquires why the reviewer of 
the book in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL, (First 
month 26), did not note this statement, and adds a 
strong protest against the likelihood of its being true, 
referring us to the statement at page 143, of John 
Comly’s “ Journal.” He remarks, in substance, that 
at the time of the Separation John Comly’s promi- 
nent position on the side of the large majority of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting made him the centre of 
the controversy, but that at this distance of time, it 
is to be expected that full justice should be done bim. 
Our correspondent adds his regrets that in instances 
which he mentions books relating to historical and 
biographical subjects have shown a party spirit. He 
says: “ The English editor of the Memoirs of Ste- 
phen Grellet omitted the name of the friend to 
whom Stephen owed the preservation of his life, 
during the yellow fever visitation of Philadelphia, 
in 1793, the apparent reason being that thirty years 
later this friend did not take the same doctrinal view 
that Stephen did. In the Memoir of Rebecca Jones 
the editor did not mention the name of the friend in 
the country with whom summer after summer, she 
was domiciled. This friend, too, was a‘ Hicksite.’ 
When the matter was brought to his attention, the 
editor disclaimed knowledge as to the place she 
visited.” 

We answer to our friend’s inquiry that the para- 
graph about the authorship of the Grammar did not 
attract the attention of the reviewer of “ Old West- 
town.” It strikes us as a very remarkable statement, 
and we confess our surprise at its being now put 
forth. The school-books of John Comly were well 
known to educators and others, during the first half 
of the present century, and we are not aware that 
any of them were attributed to any one but himself. 


The allusion in John Comly’s Journal, p. 143, (this | 


passage being among the matter written by the edi- 
tors of that work), is as follows: “Among the early 
fruits of his literary labors were the compilation of 
an ‘English Grammar,’ and of a ‘Spelling-book,’ 
which through a long course of years have received 
deservedly the approval of experienced instructors, 
and been adopted in a vast number of schools in the 
United States. The publication of these claimed his 
attention soon after the establishment of ‘ Pleasant 
Hill Boarding School,’ [Byberry] the name of the 
institution under his care.” 

Leaving the subject of the authorship of the 
Grammar, it may be added that John Comly was one 
of the teachers at Westtown soon after its establish- 
ment. He entered upon duty there Fourth month 
9th, 1801, and remained until the Eleventh month, 
1802, Another of the teachers during this period was 
Rebecca Budd, of Mount Holly, N. J., who went to 
Westtown in the Fifth month, 1799, as a scholar, but 
was appointed writing teacher for the girls, in place 
of Ann Bacon, later in the year, and continued in 
that position until the Third month, 1803, when she 
was released, in anticipation of her marriage with 
Jobn Comly, which took place in the Sixth month of 
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that year. A memorandum left by Rebecca gives her 
impressions of Westtown, when she first went there. 
She says: 

“We had a pleasant ride to Philadelphia, where 
we stayed until next morning. Then 2 + 
out at 8 o’clock and went in the West 
Chester stage with ayreeable company. At four 
o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at cousin Jona- 
than Carmalt’s, who received us kindly; and after 
tea he took us to the school. We were kindly re- 
ceived by the superintendent, his wife, and others, as 
an addition to the family which already might be 
called large. After sitting some time in the parlor, 
Phebe Cox came in With her I went over 
the spacious building. and counted twenty-six rooms, 
one of which, intended for the boys’ lodging-room, 
is the full size of the house. [Nextday.] Iam very 
much pleased with my new habitation. It issituated 
on an eminence, surrounded on three sides by a beau- 
tiful wood. The west side commands an elegant and 
extensive prospect of hills, valleys, houses, orchards, 
etc., presenting a great variety to the view. The 
house, including the whole establishment, is four 
stories high.” 


THE LIBRARY. 

Frienps’ Book AssociaTION, 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, have just issued in a neat pamphlet of 
29 pages, an address delivered by John J. Cornell, at 
West Chester, Pa.,in Eighth month, 1888, on “‘ Views 
and Practices of the Society of Friends.” The price 
is seven cents a copy. The author, in his opening 
paragraph, says that while he endeavors to give, as 
clearly as possible, his understanding of the subject, 
he wishes to be distinctly understood that no one but 
himself is responsible for what the paper contains. 





A convenient and valuable leaflet, for those inter- 
ested in the Indian work, issent out by the Women’s 
National Indian Association, edited by Kate Foote, 
President of the Washing on Auxiliary, and contains 
a statement of the several bills passed by Congress in 
1888, in relation to the Indians. These were twenty- 
five in number, and included the general appropria- 
tion bill, in which $40,000 was appropriated to con- 
tinue the allotment to the Indians of their “sev- 
eralty ” holdings ; the bill to divide the Sioux reser- 
vation in Dakota, (to which, however, the necessary 
assent of the Indians could not be obtained); an act 
to pay the Omaha tribe $70,000 due them for their 
lands in Nebraska; and one in relation to the mar- 
riage of white men with Indian women. “This will 
not tend to decrease the marriages with white men, 
which have become quite a branch of industry, as the 
Indian woman receives her share of land in allot- 
ment equally with the rest of her tribe, but it gives 
her the privileges of a white married woman.” 
Among the bills that failed was that to secure the un- 
happy Mission Indians of California,in whom the 
late Helen Hunt Jackson was so much interested, the 
title to their lands. It passed the Senate early in the 


session, and was brought up by Mr. Vandever, of 
California, in the House, but was “ objected off the 





calendar,” and failed of consideration. 
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The Pennsylvania Forestry Association, an organ- 
ization which is doing good work in promoting pub- 
lic interest in the preservation of living trees, and 
the planting of new forests, publishes a monthly pe- 
riodical with the title of Forest Leaves, the conductor 
being John Birkinbine, 25 North Juniper St., Phila- 
delphia. (Subscription $1 a year.) The number for 
the present month contains, among other interesting 
matter, an article by Prof. J. T. Rothrock, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, an enthusiastic botanist, 
and known to many by his very interesting public 
lectures on botanical subjects in the “ Michaux 
Course.” Prof. Rothrock writes upon “ Tree Growths 
as Determined by Location,” and a handsome pic- 
ture is given showing two great white-oaks, one of 
them of the open space and wide spreading type, the 
other a forest growth, with its branches pushing up- 
ward. The former, “a noble spreading individual, 
in full vigor, with hardly a trace of decline,” stands 
on the banks of Mantua Creek, in Central New Jer- 
sey. It has a height of 80 or 90 feet, a spread of 
branches of 103 feet, and its trunk at three feet 
above the ground, has a diameter of six feet three 
inches, The other oak is smaller in all its propor- 
tions, and stands on the banks of the Brandywine, in 
Pennsy|vania. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


Amonc the many instructions left upon record in the 
Scriptures of truth, we find in the 6th chapter of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians an admonition to children 
that they obey their parents in the Lord “ for this is 
right,” which may seem to apply more especially to 
those who have righteous parents, who as much as in 
them lies, provide for their every comfort, and are 
concerned for their well being both spiritual and 
temporal. And they who are obedient to such par- 
ents as in the Lord, will reap the fruits of righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy, and “ be like olive plants round 
about the table.” 

Another admonition occurs in the same chapter, 
“And ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath: 
but bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” How often are the dear children asking 
as it were for the bread of kindness, love, and affec- 
tion, which they so much need to strengthen their 
little hearts! “ What man is there of you, who if 
his son ask bread, will he give him a stone? Or, if 
he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent? If ye then 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which is 
in Heaven give good things to them that ask him?” 

O, may the fathers and mothers to whom is given 
the care of the precious Lambs of the flock, be qual- 
ified in the love of the Heavenly Father to teach 
them by example and precept the pathway to a bliss- 
ful immortality when done with this probationary 
state,so that they may enter into rest and peace, 
with the purified spirits who surround the throne of 
God in praises forever. Repecca Price. 

Second month, 1889. 
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THE PROHIBITORY AMENDMENT: THE 
DUTY OF FRIENDS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In considering this subject I do not deem it neces- 
sary to reiterate the familiar arguments in favor of 
Prohibition, and against the licensing of every form 
of crime. I take it for granted that very few Friends 
need, at this time, any such appeal. The point to 
which I wish to direct especial attention now is how 
shall the influence of Friends be best exerted to 
bring about the changes on our statute-book which 
we must so generally desire. Shall it be by individ- 
ual labor only, or by earnest, well-organized, and 
well directed efforts as a religious body? While no 
opportunity should be lost to cast the weight of our 
influence upon the right side as individuals, when- 
ever and wherever such opportunity is offered, we 
should certainly be derelict in duty, as members of 
a religious organization professing what we profess, 
were we to rest satisfied with this individual work 
alone. If there ever was a time when Friends were 
especially called upon, in their organized capacity, to 
work in any great movement of reform, this is surely 
the time. The approaching struggle is not to be 
compared with any mere political contest, from 
which Friends would naturally and properly feel 
that they must, as a religious body, stand aloof. This 
is not a strife between the great opposing political 
parties of the country, nor is it an attempt to organ- 
ize a third political party, at variance with both of 
these; but. it is a struggle of right with wrong: of 
light with darkness; of vice with virtue; of the 
lower with the higher nature of man. 

Surely into such a struggle Friends may enter 
with heart and soul. And how shall they most ef- 
fectually make themselves feit ? Let all of the prepar- 
ative and monthly meetings weightily consider this 
great subject, and appoint large committees of the 
young and active members of society to labor, in all 
possible ways, for the general dissemination of light. 
Let such meetings also instruct their Representatives 
by minutes to lay the matter before their quarterly 
meetings, and let quarterly meetings pursue the 
same course with reference to the coming yearly 
meeting. And when that great body of Friends as- 
sembles in the Fifth month, let it be prepared to 
send forth to the people of Pennsylvania a most 
earnest and stirring appeal. Such an appeal, from 
such a source, will do much to mould the public sen- 
timent of the State. Although it is impossible to 
predict at this time the result of an election upon 
this new, distinct,and non-partisan issue, there is 
reason to believe that the vote will be so equally di- 
vided that the influence exerted by the yearly meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, properly directed 
during the last few weeks, will be sufficient to turn 
the scale. If this be the case, can Friends assume 
the responsibility for the continuance of a traffic 
which has been too well said to be more destructive 
of human life than war, pestilence, and famine com- 
bine; and what is far worse than that, is so utterly 
subversive of all that is good and true, pure and no- 
ble in human character. 

But the course advised is something out of the 
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usual practice of Friends, aside from the general 
routine of the business affairs of our religious meet- 
ings. Is that a good reason why it should not be 
adopted? Did George Fox stand upon precedent in 
managing the affairs of the Society? If he had, 
would the Society of Friends ever have been born? 
And will Friends let our Society die of inanition for 
the sake of preserving the fixed routine? Rather 
let us go forward, interest our young people in the 
Society by giving them such work to do inside the 
Society, instead of compelling them to unite with 
others in advancing a good work. Think of these 
things, Friends, between now and next Sixth month, 
and put your thought into active operation in the 
various meetings to which you belong. A desperate 
effort will be made by the great liquor interest to de- 
feat this most righteous amendment. But the Re- 
ligious element will rise against it, and in this up- 
rising, Friends, as the great standard bearers of the 
cause of Temperance, must not be in the back-ground. 
Have faith in your principles, and never fail heart. 
Do not believe that in any fair contest trath can be 
permanently crushed by error; virtue by vice; 
Christ by Belial. Appoint your committees; organ- 
ize your forces; and in this peaceful warfare you will 
be victorious. Epwarp H. MacI. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—There will be two prize oratorical contests in 
the college this spring. The first will be for The 
Phenix prize, and will be held next month on a day 
appointed by the judges. The staff of Volume VII. 
of The Phenix set aside the sum of $92 from the 
year’s earnings, to be devoted to the encouragement 
of oratory in the Junior classes of the coming four 
years. The prizes are gold medals vaiued at fifteen 
and eight dollars, which are each year awarded to 
the best competitors. The terms of the foundation 
only allow five contestors who are chosen on the ex- 
cellence of the essays presented to the judges. The 
other contest is open to all members of the Sopho- 
more and Freshman classes, and consists of Five 
prizes of ten dollars’ worth of books each. These 
prizes were founded by President Magill, and the 
contest for them will be held in Fifth month. 

—The engineering students of the Freshman 
class, accompanied by Professor Beardsley, visited 
the great shipyards and other iron-works in Chester 
city, on Fifth-day last. Professor Beardsley has 
taken each of his classes on a tour of inspection this 
winter. 

—The largest audience of the season greeted Mary 
A. Livermore, of Massachusetts, in her lecture “Wo- 
men of the War,” on Fifth-day evening. Her recital 
of her experiences while aiding the Union cause dur- 
ing the Rebellion, was very interesting. 

—Professor Appleton has concluded his series of 
select lectures at Trenton, N. J. The course con- 
sisted of five lectures on English literature. 

—Doctor Spencer Trotter, Professor of Natural 
History, will deliver a lecture at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, on Third month Ist. 

—The students of the Preparatory School will 
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hold athletic sports on “ Whittierfield,” as the college 
grounds are known, on the Seventh-day afternoon 
previous to the regular college sports. There are 
some young athletes of ability among the “ Preps” 
and Dr. Shell is encouraging them to bold a field ex- 
hibition. 


—Members of the Somerville Literary Society in- 
tend to present a Greek play, the parts of which will 
be rendered in the original Greek language, as an 
entertainment for their alumni and ex-members on 
the occasion of the Somerville reunion in Fourth 
month. 


FROM AN ISOLATED FRIEND IN OREGON. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


5 Since the through routes have been com- 
pleted there has been a large emigration to this State; 
which is not to be wondered at, as the climate is de- 
lightful. We have not had ice half an inch thick 
this winter, and flowers are in bloom all around us. 
I still hope that some day we may have a settlement 
of Friends here. I have not attended a Friends’ 
meeting for twenty years; and the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL is my only connection with the Society 
in which I was born and raised. B. 
Second month 7. 


RESPECT THE BURTHEN. 


GREAT Garibaldi, through the streets one day, 
Passing triumphant, while admiring throngs, 
With acclamations and exultant songs, 

For the uncrowned kingly man made way, 

Met one poor knave, ’neath heavy burden bowed, 

Indifferent to the hero and the erowd. 


His zealous followers would have driven aside 
The sorry creature, but that good man said, 
Laying a kind hand on the suffering head, 

“ Respect the burthen.’’ Then, majestic-eyed, 
He paused, and passed on, no man saying him nay ; 
The heavy-laden also went his way. 


Thou happy soul, who journeyed like a king, 
Along a rose-strewn road, whate’er thy lot, 

“ Respect the burthen.” Thou mayest see it, or not, 

For one heart is to another a sealed thing: 

Laughter there is which hideth sobs or moans, 

Firm footsteps may leave blood upon the stones. 


“ Respect the burthen,” whatsoe’er it be, 
Whether loud outcries vex the startled air, 
Or in dumb agonies of loss, Despair 
Lifts her still face, so like tranquility ; 
Though each strained heart-string break, she never 
shrinks; 
Says “ Let this cup pass from me,” stoops and 
drinks. 


Oh heavy burthen! why ’tis borne, or how, 

None know—save those who bear, and he whose 

hand 

Has laid it on, saying, ‘‘ My beloved, stand 
Upright—and take this chrism upon thy brow, 
God’s own annointed. Sore thy load may be, 
But know—within it thou art carrying Me.’’ 
—Dinah Maria Muloch. 





FIRST LOVE. 


YEARS ago, on tender tiptoe, she would steal into my 
chamber 
Softer than a song at sea, that dies upon the deep; 
Then would bend and plant a flower of love upon my lips 
in slumber, 
Seeming, like a dream, half true, when I was half-asleep. 


And at times, as I lay watching, for the fairies I believed 
in, 
If I heard her footfalls, how I slyly would pretend 
I was fast asleep, and listen to her bosom heaving o’er me, 
Like far music with whose echoes faintest perfumes 
blend! 


Years and years ago, how lovely ! she would steal into my 
chamber 
Then would kneel and pray for me beside my trundle 
bed, 
And I used to think the golden stars, were eyes of happy 
angels 
Bending smiles of bright approval on her golden head. 


Years and years ago, my first love often stole into my 
chamber, 
And how many a flower of love her warm lips planted 
then ! 
But on one dark night—a shadow of the Night that is 
eternal— 
From my chamber slow she went,—and never came again. 


Often since those sights of childhood, I’ve been crowned 
with thorns and roses ; 
Many falls have made me humble, some successes proud. 
I have had the love of maiden, felt the glorious thrill of 
friendship, 
Drunk the poet-wine of nature under sun and cloud; 


And yet now, within the twilight, as I think of all the 
raptures, 
All that have been mine, or may be in the future’s keep,— 
Sure, ah! sadly sure, it seemeth, all together they weigh 
nothing, 
To one light kiss from my mother on my make-believe- 
asleep. 
—Henry W. Austin. 


Dr. Lyman Apporrt says that early in his ministry 
he resolved—and still holds to the resolution—that 
he “ would not profess religion for a man after death 
who had never professed it for himself when living.” 


No man ever made a more rational resolve. The or- 
thodox preachers who are ready to find a title for 
every great, rich, or popular man to mansions in the 
skies, even though he never gave any Scriptural evi- 
dence of being born again, take back in the particu- 
lar what they preach in the general, excite contempt 
among unbelievers, encourage neglect of religion, 
and strengthen the hands of loose thinkers in and 
out of the church.—Selected. 


“THousaNnps of men remain poor all their lives 
because they are bent on getting rich by means of 
some great business or large transaction. They might 
earn an honest and ample living in a smaller way, 
little by little, and even grow rich thereby, were it 
not that they are always hoping that they will ac- 
complish their desire ‘at a jump’ or by means of 
large transactions.” 
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JOHN BARTRAM’S GARDEN. 

Tue “ Bartram Garden,” situated on the Schuylkill 
river, just below Gray’s Ferry bridge, presents an ap- 
pearance of almost utter desolation, compared with 
that of a few years ago. It seems almost incredible 
that such a historical spot should be so sadly neg- 
lected, and so little interest taken in the preservation 
of such a large number of botanical plants as are to 
be found here. 

Jobn Bartram was born in a little village near 
Darby, in Chester (now Delaware) county, Penna., 
on the 23d of March, 1699, and belonged to the sec- 
ond line of descendants of John Bartram, of Derbv- 
shire, England, who came to America with his family 
during the year 1682. Born in a country where civ- 
ilization was yet in a primitive state, and where the 
facilities for learning were meagre, it is hardly to be 
supposed that his educational powers were developed 
to any large degree. However, being of a progres- 
sive and naturally intelligent nature, he aimed to get 
the best results of knowledge possible from the coun- 
try schools he attended. Botany was his especial fa- 
vorite, though he had some liking for medicine, and 
as doctors were scarce in those days, he helped many 
unfortunate ones in distress, 

In 1728 he purchased the plot of ground now com- 
prised in the garden, and erected thereon a substan- 
tial stone dwelling; here he began to carry out his 
scheme of a botanical garden, the first in America. 

In the year 1741 a subscription was raised by 
some prominent men with whom he had become ac- 
quainted that he might be enabled to travel, and 
thus develop his botanical studies. He traveled all 
over the eastern part of America, from the Lakes to 
Florida, even undertaking, in his seventieth year, an 
extremely dangerous expedition into Florida. 

To-day one of the most celebrated reminiscences 
connected with the Bartram Garden is the cypress 
tree, and it has a most interesting history. John Bar- 
tram, while on his journey through the Florida 
swamps, lost his whip, and in looking for a switch 
caught sight of rather a peculiar little twig growing 
erect by the river side. He stopped his horse, got 
down on the ground, and pulled it up by the rcots. 
He almost immediately discovered it to be a rare 
species of cypress tree, of Eastern origin, and, in- 
stead of using it for a whip, as was his intention, put 
it in his saddle-bag and brought it home, planting it 
in the northern part of his garden, predicting at the 
same time that it would grow to an immense beight. 
His saying proved true; for, to-day, it stands nearly 
175 ft. high, with a circumference at the base of 29 ft. 

On leaving the house from the southern door- 
way may be seen a narrow gravel walk, closed in on 
either side by a row of rare specimens of fir trees, 
pines, English oaks, etc. There also may be seen 
two excellent specimens of the boxwood tree. These 
two trees were sent to John Bartram by the Earl of 
Bute, one hundred and fifty years ago, from Smyrna 
and Turkey respectively, and from them many 
smaller ones have grown in the vicinity. In the ad- 
joining walks may be found the acacia, magnolia, 
buttonwood, Norwegian pine, English walnut, horse 
chestnut, maple, mulberry, balsam, etc. 
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Probably two of the most curious vestiges left to 
exhibit his peculiarities and eccentric manner is the 
old cider press, situated on the banks of the river, 
drilled out of a solid piece of rock, and the grotto 
such as we read about in fairy tales. 

Much talk is now going on with regard to obtain- 
ing additional pleasure facilities for our city people ; 
and while money is being annually expended for al- 
most useless purposes by our city government, can- 
not some of it be spent in buying this place (which 
it is understood is for sale), and turn it into a park, 
or something similar, so that enjoyment may be de- 
rived from it, not only to those whose inclinations 
tend to pleasure, but also to those whose minds con- 
tain a love for science and nature. Although it may 
be too late to cultivate many of the various plants 
which so long have lain neglected, still it is worth 
the study of intelligent men to consider the advisa- 
bility of such a plan. Cannot our philanthropists 
and public men be brought to notice and take an in- 
terest in this subject? Right here, in our midst, is 
a fertile spot of wide interest, for few, if any, places 
within a thousand miles of here contain so many in- 
teresting objects of nature as the “John Bartram’s 
Garden.”— Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE CLIMATE OF DAKOTA. 


THE mean annual temperature of the entire stretch 
of country extending north from the northern bound- 
ary line of Nebraska—more than 400 miles—to the 
southern boundary of Canada is 41.5°, an average 
higher than that of either the State of Minnesota or 
New Hampshire. In the section of the Territory 
situated south of a line extending westward through 
Huron, on the James River, north of Fort Sully, on 
the Missouri River, and thence to Dead wood, in the 
Black Hills, the mean annual temperature is 45°, or 
about that of Nebraska, Iowa, northern Illinois, 
southern Michigan, Pennsylvania,and New York. 
The coldest month of the year is January, the ther- 
mometer indicating in that month an average tem- 
perature covering the whole area of this vast coun- 
try of 7° above zero. The mean temperature for July, 
the warmest month, is 72°. The average tempera- 
ture of the three winter months is 11.8°; of the 
spring, 41.1°; and of the summer, 69.1°. The average 
temperature of the fall (September, October, and No- 
vember) is 44.1°, or three degrees higher than dur- 
ing the three months of spring. There are really 
but two seasons in Dakota, summer and winter; the 
transition from snow to rain, from the cold of winter 
to the heat of summer, occurring with remarkable 
suddenness, generally in March, though sometimes 
as early as February. During the month of January 
the thermometer frequently registers a very low tem- 
perature, occasionally going 40° or more below zero; 
and yet, contrary to general opinion, these days of 
extreme cold are not the most trying. When it is 
the coldest the sky is cloudless and the sun shines 
with a midsummer splendor, the atmosphere is at 
perfect rest, and the crackling of the frost, the 
crunching of the trodden snow, together with the in- 
toxicating effect of each breath of dry, frozen air, 
create an exhilaration almost indescribable. An act- 
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ual inspection of the thermometer is necessary to 
convince one that it is really so cold. The atmos- 
phere, almost absolutely devoid of humidity, never 
penetrates and chills with that cold one feels in the 
damp, saturated air of the seaboard states. The 
most disagreeable storms of the winter occur when 
the temperature is but a few degrees below zero, and 
are accompanied by strong winds, blowing almost a 
hurricane, generally from the northwest, which 
swirl the dry powdered snow in whirlpools through 
the air, bewildering stock and blinding the traveler. 
On such occasions traffic is impeded, trains are halted, 
the farmer makes no attempt to feed his flocks, the 
wayfarer remains housed, or, if unfortunately caught 
out upon the prairie (and he is wise), he protects 
himself as well as possible, but stirs not a step until 
the storm has passed. Neither man nor beast can long 
withstand the facing of the keen, penetrating blasts 
or of the blinding particles of snow. All ideas of 
distance or of direction are lost in the confusion of 
the winds and the obscured atmosphere, and with- 
out these to guide him the traveler on the prairies is 
as a ship without a compass. 

Fortunately storms of such severity are neither 
of long duration nor of frequent occurrence. The 
most disastrous one on record was the storm which 
swept over the Territory on the 12th of January, 
1888, and the one concerning which the most woful 
exaggerations and distortions were circulated abroad. 

The depth of snow upon the ground is light, when 
compared with the snowfall of the New England 
States, of New York, of Michigan, or Minne- 
sota; and even though the season may be one 
of extraordinary severity, the total snowfall of 
a winter is less than four feet. Travel, overland 
or by rail, is maintained during the winter 
months, with but an occasional interruption from 
drifts of snow deposited by high winds in the de- 
pressions of the road. 

The summer days are warm, made excessively so 
at times by the “Chinook wind”—that remnant of 
the Japan current which, blowing through the 
mountain passes of Montana, and distributed by the 
great valley of the Missouri over the plains of Da- 
kota, so materially reduces the cold of winter and 
adds to the heat of July. But whatever the unusual 
heat of the day, the temperature invariably falls at 
night to a degree insuring rest and refreshing slum- 
ber. 

From the report of the Chief Signal Officer for 
1886 (the only report available) it is learned that in 
Dakota three hundred and two days of the year were 
classed as either fair or clear, leaving sixty-three 
days, or an average of only five cloudy or stormy 
days to a month. 

The warmth of summer lingers through the 
months of September and October, and it is not until 
late in December, usually, that winter assumes the 
mastery.—P. F. McClure, in Harper's Magazine. 


Tue iceberg shows but one-third of its size above 
the ocean surface. So visible humanity is a fragment 
only. Underneath is the might of God buoying up 
its unconscious life.— Unity. 















“Sirrane.” 
Tuat this is a growing evil no one who is an ob- 
server of daily customs can deny. Hotel proprie- 
tors may willingly or unwillingly shut their eyes to 
the condition of affairs around them, and their 
patrons, selfishly benefited by the custom, may ac- 
cept such as a decided necessity, yet the fact remains 
that what is known as “tipping” has no legitimate 
place in a nation founded on the principle of free 
and equal rights to all. It is an evil transplanted 
here from other countries, born and reared under 
wholly different conditions, and, as such, should not 
be tolerated a day. This, then, is the ethics, or, as 
some would say, the morale, of the matter. But there 
is another side—the practical or business side, which 
appeals with equal strength to the mind seeking fair 
dealing and honest play. Why should one fee a 
waiter in a hotel who is simply doing the duty he is 
hired to do, any more than the waiter in a large dry 
goods or other business establishment? If it is 
sound on business principle to pay the one, why not 
the other? 

The incongruity, not to say falsity, of such action 
can be no better realized than by imagining all the 
waiters in every establishment constantly receiving 
fees at the caprice of the buyers. Where would be 
the foundation for true business development? 
Where would the relation between employer and 
employed find any secure basis? What would sooner 
produce confusion, false judgments, or even decep- 
tive action? Who, even among those who regard 
“tipping” with indifference or even favor, would be 
willing to have it carried out thus far? Yet, if it is 
necessary on business principle to fee waiters of 
hotels, it is equally so to fee all waiters. This is the 
logical conclusion from which there is no escape. 

Recognizing, then, “tipping” to be an evil foreign 
to the spirit of our best national life, what shall be 
done to root it out? Continually talk about it? That 
might raise public sentiment; but the trouble is not 
so much with public sentiment. Most people, even 
those who are partners in the evil, are recognizers 
of its injustice. 

Shall, then, petitions be sent to the hotel propri- 
etors? That would not be effective, for they are im- 
bedded in what has already become a system, and so 
to a certain extent are helpless. All that most of 
them can now do is to forbid their waiters to solicit 
fees. They may take, but they must not solicit, fees. 
To this point of discrimination has the system 
brought them ! 

What, then, shall be done? Only one thing, and 
that is individual action. Let each man and woman 
visiting a hotel make it a principle never to pay a fee, 
and the whole thing is settled. This, with a com- 
plaint at headquarters if attention corresponding to 
the rates charged is not given, would insure, ina 
comparatively short time, equally good fare to all 
paying the prices asked. A good number of wealthy, 
prominent people whom I know, in taking this way 
to solve the problem, have already exerted an influ- 
ence for good. Is not this a comparatively little 
thing to do for the sake of rooting out from our land 
an evil which has grown to be such a curse in foreign 
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lands? It most certainly is for those who, as “ lights 
of the world,” are seeking to hasten the coming of 
His kingdom of order and fair play on the earth. 

Then there is individual action on the part of the 
employed. From the very nature of things, as much 
cannot be expected in this direction toward aiding 
the reform. But I remember seeing the effect one 
such had on a party. Upon being handed a quarter, 
he politely declined it, with the remark, “ I am paid 
for my service here.” The simple dignity with 
which the remark was made gently rebuked the 
gentleman who, as was his custom, had offered the 
fee-money. Such an act from an employee, who 
doubtless. could have used with profit the extra 
money, was the cause of an extended conversation, 
the good influence of which he never dreamed. 

To do this individual work in the present condi- 
tion of affairs takes courage. “I feel mean,” said a 
lady , lunching at a first-class hotel, “if I do not fee 
the waiter.” But why mean? Had she robbed any 
one? Had she failed to pay the price asked for what 
the bill of fare offered? Was not its being served 
satisfactorily and on time the necessary lookout of 
the proprietor, the business manager, rather than 
hers? Were not the servants his, not hers? Would 
she care to have hers receive fees ? 

These questions drive one inevitably to the con- 
clusion that the meanness consists in being a slave 
to custom rather than to what is right. 

If, as individuals loyal to the truth wherever 
found, the American people take up this evil, it can 
easily become a thing of the past, for individual re- 
sponsibility is not only the corner-stone of democ- 
racy, but it can be made a sure leveling power to 
stay the progress of evil.—EH. P. G., in Christian 
Union. 


THEORIES OF THE FORMATION OF CORAL 
ISLANDS. 

CHar.es Morais at a recent meeting of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, spoke upon the 
theories of the formation of the Coral Islands. He 
remarked that there exist, as is well known, two 
theories of the formation of coral islands, the subsid- 
ence theory of Charles Darwin, and the recent theory 
propounded by John Murray and others, which 
claims that the phenomena can be explained without 
calling in the aid of subsidence. It was not his pur- 
pose to offer any argument on this controverted 
question, and he would simply say that the Darwin 
theory seemed to him much the most probable, the 
objections to it being, in his view of the case, far 
less cogent than those to the Murray theory. 

lf the subsidence theory were accepted, however, 
there was one consequence necessarily deducible 
from it which, so far as he was aware, had not yet 
been definitely considered, and which was not with- 
out scientific importance. 

The area occupied by coral islands in the Pacific 
is, as stated by Dana, 6,000 miles in length and from 
2,000 to 2,500 miles in width, thus covering from 12,- 
000,000 to 15,000,000 square miles. This includes a 
blank central area of 1,000,000 square miles in which 
the subsidence is supposed to have been too rapid to 
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permit coral growth, beyond which is a region of 
small atolls, and outside this the region of ordinary 
atolls. Outside this again is a region in which barrier 
and fringing reefs replace atolls, and if this region be 
included the total area of subsidence must have been, 
according to Le Conte, about 20,000,000 square miles. 

The depth of subsidence is variously stated. Dana 
considers that the extreme subsidence was at least 
9,000 or 10,000 feet. Later authorities give it at about 
three miles. As regards the average subsidence of 
the whole area it may perhaps be safely assumed as 
not less than 5,000 feet, possibly considerably more. 
If the Darwin subsidence theory be accepted, then, 
an area of sea bottom equal to that of the largest 
continent must have sunk bodily to a depth of at 
least a mile. 

This subsidence may have been correlative with 
a considerable elevation of the land surface, but 
there is no reason to believe that there was any equal 
elevation of other portions of the ocean bed. There 
are many evidences of local elevation, but all of 
them taken together are unimportant as compared 
with the great subsidence over the coral island area, 
and may have been balanced by local subsidence 
elsewhere. Yet such an immense subsidence, with 
no corresponding elevation of the ocean bottom, 
could not take place without adding greatly to the 
capacity of the ocean basin. It formed what we may 
speak of as a huge valley in the ocean bed, of 20,000,- 
000 square miles in area and one mile in average 
depth. The filling of such a valley with water must 
necessarily have caused a marked lowering of the 
general ocean level. If the figures above given be 
assumed as correct it is easy to calculate the amount 
of depression of sea level. 

The area in question is equal to that of Asia and 
Europe combined, and the effect of its sinking would 
be equivalent to that of the sinking of the Eurasian 
continent till covered with water to the average 
depth of one mile ; since to fill such a valley in the 


ocean bed would require as much water as to cover a | 


continent sinking to the same depth. The area 
named is very nearly one seventh of the whole ocean 
area, and to fill it to a depth of one mile would cause 
a general oceanic depression of one-seventh of this 
depth, or about 750 feet. If the average subsidence 
be taken at a somewhat greater figure, say 7,000 feet, 
the consequence would be a depression of the ocean 
level of 1,000 feet. 

This is no fanciful conclusion. If the subsidence 
stated really took place, without important elevation 
of the ocean bed elsewhere, such a lowering of the 
general ocean level must necessarily have occurred 
to an extent governed by the average extent of sub- 
sidence. The effect on the relations of land and 
ocean altitude would be equivalent to an elevation of 
the whole land surface of the earth to a height of 
750 or 1,000 feet, or some other height dependent on 
the real degree of subsidence. 

Such an effect must have left its marks in the ex- 
posure of considerable areas of new land along slop- 
ing shores, in the draining of bays and estuaries, the 
possible conversion of bays into partly or fully land- 
locked seas, and other drainage results. In fact, if 
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such a virtual elevation of all the shore regions of 


the earth took place it would seem as if it must have 
left some generally traceable indications, which 


would furnish an argument in favor of the subsid- 
ence theory. Yet it may have been so complicated 
with actual elevations and depressions of the land 
surface as to destroy evidence of its existence in 
most localities. That land drainage and shore eleva- 
tion did take place to a considerable extent during 
the Tertiary epoch is acknowledged, but whether 
these were due to actual elevation, or to a sinking of 
the ocean level, is a problem which cannot be defin- 
itely solved without much fuller evidence than we 
possess at present. 


AN EDUCATED CONSCIENCE. 
Conscience, like the body and the brain, needs train- 
ing. It is not infallible, likeanimal instinct. If you 
think a certain course of action right because you 
have studied it carefully in its origin, its connections, 
its harmony with the Bible teachings as you under- 
stand them, it is well. You are responsible for your 
belief to God alone. If you say a thing is right 
simply because you want to doit, and have never 
taken the trouble to think about it at all, that is al- 
together another matter. It would be quite as sen- 
sible to turn your back upon a certain article of fur- 
niture, shut your eyes, and deny that it is there be- 
cause you cannot see it. 

It is so easy to do a convenient or a pleasant 
thing because a great many other people whom you 
know do it, apparently with no compunctions. 
There is such a plausible argument in saying : “They 
are better and wiser than I ever expect to be. It 
would be very presumptuous in me to declare a 
thing wrong, that they, by word and example, affirm 
to be right.” 

But conscience, like some possessions of lesser 
value. is plainly marked ‘ Not transferable,” there- 
fore the responsibility of living according to your 
own, and not. your neighbor’s, is inevitable. Many 
actions involve absolute, inherent right or wrong. 
Others are simply questions of expediency,—right 
for some people under some circumstances, wrong 
for others differently environed. Preéminently must 
the latter class be decided each one for itself. Many 
of them can only be dealt with by a very sensitive, 
highly developed conscience, one keen-eyed enough 
to detect very delicate moral shadings, and brave 
enough to face the truth, even when arrayed against 
some darling indulgence. 

A year ago you honestly thought a certain course 
of action right, to which to-day, with your broader 
knowledge, deeper faith, and truer living, you could 
not commit yourself. Only by boldly challenging 
every such question, sifting it to the very bottom, 
and resolutely living up to our decisions, can we 
have strong, growing, educated consciences ; only 
thus can we “come to the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ.”—Kate L. Hamliton, in S. 8. Times. 


Tue end of all study ought to be to guide the 
mind to form true and sound judgment on every- 
thing that may be presented to it.— Descartes. 
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WINTER PICTURES. 


THE past week has been a perfect opportunity for the 
study of trees in winter. Even a short railway jour- 
ney affords such pictures from the train windows 
that there need be no selections of light novels or 
newspapers to pass away the time. No literature is 
needed to take the place of these rare delights and 
the pleasure and restfulness the eyes receive in not- 
ing these fine etchings by nature. Against a back- 
ground of palest blue or even a leaden sky, with the 
engine contributing an occasional cloud wreath of 
smoke to complete the picture, what fine effects are 
seen in the February trees, with all their unadorned 
frankness of outline! Choose the shady side _ 
car, if you can, except when the sun is so low imthe 
southwest that it merely gilds the outlines. Other- 
wise it is best to see these pictures without any daz- 
zle on them, and a cloudy, leaden day is just as good 
asany. Already there are hints of the vitality that 
comes in early spring to the brown twigs and wait- 
ing branches. The tossing winds seem to have 
hinted there is soon a stir to be expected in these 
uplifted boughs; a stirring from within in response 
to this ruffling from without. And yet each exqui- 
site outline shows like an etching against the pale 
background of sky. It was “Saxe Holme” who 
called the vineyards of Italy and France the “ one- 
legged dancers,” yet now all the apple trees between 
Jersey City and Philadelphia seem to be prancing a 
Sir Roger de Coverley—in merry lines—as seen from 
the car windows. There is a deal of grimacing and 
contorted hilarity about the apple trees, ‘ow-set, 
stocky fellows, apparently footing it with jollity and 
linked arms as the train speeds past. They are mov- 
ing while you stand still, and the child’s experience 
in a moving train, is revived as the rail fences and 
the wintry streams skip past the window. Then 
there are other trees the expert would name at sight, 
seeming to hold up their bands, and imploring hea- 
ven ; despairing, graceful young trees, not hanging 
their branches low with a sentimental droop, but as 
though complaining or upbraiding, or mourning and 
struggling still. Sturdy little trees, in brisk phalanx 
with boughs like whipstocks, or like a sheaf of 
brushes, are thickly set about the few station vil- 
lages that the line comes near enough to see. The 
tangle of low growths about the icy water courses, 
“candied with ice,” rattle in the wintry air. “Aslant 
the brook” is it? (“ ascaunt” was one old rendering) 
—here be many willows, some fairly uprooted by the 
autumn gales. ‘‘ The antique oak” and veterans all, 
how fine they show! The shivering row of white 
birches, like unwilling emigrants from a mountain 
side, needing the rocks at their back to give them an 
assured air, or the boulders at their feet, are rather 
thinly endowed for the open country where they 
stand. That mass of green, too far away for any safe 
pronouncement as to its quality, is probably an 
English yew. There is no evergreen tree except the 
cedar, that fits the surroundings so well as that 
shapely, vigorous, and wide-branching individual, 
“no name” authoritatively given. 

Students of Pennsylvania forestry have been 
taught to know the sassafras, when they see it, by 


all of them great sassafrases. 
for scrutiny and the car-window student makes re- 
solve that to recognize a tree-shape on sight is at 
least as fine an accomplishment as to render a sonata 





the crooked elbows and the always assertively up- 


held branches and boughs. But surely there are too 
many of these independent and towering trees to be 
There is no stopping 


on the same terms. Happy are the travelers who 


havea forester on the train with them to say: “yes— 
that is tulip poplar, that is white oak,” und so weiter. 


And it comes to this, that winter walking parties, 
in botany winter classes, could find abundant de- 
lights in studying the forms of trees, and to be per- 
mitted an introduction to their majesties at this sea- 
son would be vastly attractive. For these do not 
alone hold drawing-rooms when green leaves are de 
rigueur, but at this very time are drawn up in state 
for whomsoever may approach to be presented.— 
Philaddelphia Ledger. 


WAR: SHE THAT SUFFERS. 
You can hardly realize the horrors of war unless you 
have lived in a country like France, and have heard 
and known the village tales; the patient wretched- 
ness of its women, its desolate homes, and its sons 


cast useless to the ground like fruit torn untimely 


off the parent tree. You see a happy home with a 
farm, all prosperous ; the fine young son is content 
to labor and get in the crops, and is the delight of 
his mother, a widow. Thetime comes when he must 
be drawn for the army, and he goes. The farm falls 
to pieces; the mother cannot work it alone. The 
son becomes reckless; he is only now “ number 56 ;” 
he tries to drown thought in a city and gets dissi- 
pated, and the change of life throws him into rapid 
decline. He gets leave. The mother, hearing a 
noise at her gate, looks up and sees the ghost of her 
son—she thinks; but no, ’tis he! come home to die 
in her arms. 

I knew this woman. She lived in one room at 
my side—lived on the pence her neighbors gave. 
While I was there I gave her so much a week, ni 
pity. She goes out only to chapel and often mur- 
mers, “Ah! once I had my home, my farm, my beau- 
tiful son—but la guerre, la guerre; tuok all from me: 
ah! when will the good God stop war?” 

This is but one; yet as a straw can show the force 
a river runs with, so this shows the desolation in 
Frenth homes under, it may be, a sunny surface. I 
am astonished at the progress made lately by the 
Peace Society. Reflect on all the wonderful strides 
which have been made in the last thirty years to 
pave the way for brotherhood and peace; all the 
communications opened up; all the inventions to 
bring men together. Was it not thirty years ago 
when Florence Nightingale arose? I look upon her 
asa herald of Peace, for Peace versus War. She rose 
up as an angel of light in the scenes of carnage, and 
showed the world better things. We guess not ina 
closed bud the beauty of a full-blown flower; so 
when Florence Nightingale went forth, who dreamed 
of “to-day” with all the world full of war notices? 
Yet so God works. Peace does not come in a day, 
but the utter absurdity of “war” now strikes our 
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higher civilization. God calls us to work and suffer 
for all that is worth having; so you work for Peace 
and the reign of woman comes. It is she who has 
suffered most.—American Arbitrator. 


SSS 


Tue idea of Jesus Christ, rendered as it is with 
such rare freshness in the New Testament, must be 
vital, or it would never have taken such a hold, 
stronger than adamant, upon the world, never have 
so fixed itself with such distinctnessand prominence 
in the world’s history, especially when it had such 
obstacles to overcome,—mountains of ignorance, 
rivers and oceans of prejudice, partition walls hea- 
ven high of custom, temperament, and language, di- 
viding the nations.— William H. Furness. 


Tuere are different views of economy of time 
One man will use two minutes, three times a day, for 
six months, to adjust and secure a broken gate, be- 
cause he has “no time to repair it;” while his 
neighbor would take one good hour for repair at the 
start, and so save at least a day and a half in the 
half-year. 


Tue real democratic American idea is, not that 
every man shall be on a level with every other man, 
but that every man shall have liberty to be what 
God made him, without hindrance. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—A shock of earthquake was felt in Naples’on the 11th 
inst. Vesuvius is again active. 

—Kennebec lumbermen are meeting with much!better 
success in their operations in the woods this season than 
was expected. The winter's cut will be not less than 100,- 
000,000, and may possibly run up to 115,000,000. The Pen- 
obscot lumbermen are also doing a good winter’s’work on 
the west branch. The cut will be over 40 000,000, or some 
5,000,000 more than it was last year. The Androscoggin 
operators are doing their usual amount of lumbering. 

—Several large English schools for young girls, not wish- 
ing, in a country governed by a woman, to be behind 'the 
school-boys, have organized corps of perfectly disciplined 
firewomen. The colleges of Newham (Cambridge), of 
Girton (Oxford), and of Holloway (London), have given 
the example. Captain Shaw, commander of the London 
firemen, has announced his early intention of inspecting 
the drill of these firewomen, helmeted, booted, and meta- 
morphosed into veritable anges du foyer—angels of the fire- 
side.— Exchange. 

—Smith College has received a gift’of $5,000 toward a 
gymnasium. The donor was a woman. 

—The Victoria Building, at Bombay, India, the terminal 
station for the Peninsular Railway of Hindostan, is con- 
sidered the finest railway station in the world. The style 
is Venetian Gothic with Oriental modifications, and the 
principal feature is a large central octagonal dome of solid, 
cut masonry, which is crowned by a colossal figure of 
Progress, the principal front being over}1,5007feet long. 
This station was finished the latterjpart"of last year, and 
took ten years to build,*at a cost/of nearly $19,000,000. 

—While we are talking*about preservation of the for- 
ests, enterprising Europeans}havejcome .among‘us,{and, it 
is said, have bought up/all the walnut trees in the Lebanon 
and Schuylkill Valleys at prices which insure a general 


destruction of such trees. The question of forest preserva- 
tion, now discussed chiefly by theorists, will soon begin to 
agitate the “ practical ” people who have cut down the 
trees and will have to grow others in their place or go out 
of business.—Public Ledger. 

—Information has been received from Tokio, Japan, 
that the new Constitution was promulgated from the 
throne by the Mikado on the 12th of this month. The 
Constitution establishes a House of Peers, the members of 
which are to be partly hereditary, partly elective, and 
partly nominated by the Mikado and a House of Commons, 
of 300 members. The right of suffrage is given to all men 
of the age of 25 years and over who pay taxes to the 
amount of $25 yearly. Liberty of religion, freedom of 
speech, and the right of public meeting are established. 
Parliament shall possess legislative functions and the con- 
trol of the finance under litigations. Judges cannot be re- 
moved except by special legislation. 


—The Secretary of the Franklin Institute, in his re- 
view of the general progress in the mechanical arts which 
has been made during the year 1888, makes mention of the 
principal engineering projects which are occupying the 
world’s attention. The Panama and Nicaragua Canal pro- 
jects are, of course, the first mentioned. The Manchester 
Ship Canal is being vigorously pushed, the work carried on 
requiring a force of 8,568 men and boys. The bridge over 
the Firth of Forth, the largest engineering work of its 
kind in the world, isalso rapidly nearing completion. The 
opening of the Poughkeepsie bridge to railway traffic, is 
an important event in the commercial interests of New 
York and New England. It is said there is a project on 
foot to again span the Hudson from Anthony’s Nose to 
Fort Clinton, the movement being made in the interests of 
several railroads for which such a bridge would make im- 
portant connections, The same report has the following 
paragraph : “ One of the oldest engineering projects in the 
world is now gradually approaching completion, and the 
work will probably be finished during the present year. 
This is the canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, in 
Greece. Work was actually begun on the canal under the 
Emperor Nero, so that over 1,700 years will have passed 
between its beginning and its final completion. As finally 
excavated, the canal will be four miles long, with a depth 
of eight metres, or sufficient for the largest vessels which 
usually navigate the adjacent seas. The total cost will be 
about $9,000,000 or $4,000,000 more than the original es- 
timate. The work, it is stated, has been very substantially 
done, and the cost of maintenance will probably be very 
light. It has been carried out under the direction of 
French engineers.’’— The American. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

At Hartford, Coun., a few minutes before 5 o’clock in 
the morning, the main portion of a five-stery hotel, the 
Vark Central, fell into ruins, burying the people within, 
most of whom were in bed. The ruins then caught fire. 
lhe number of persons inside was supposed to be about 
fifty, of whom more than half lost their lives. It is sup- 
posed that the steam boilers in the basement exploded and 
caused the wreck. 


A DISPATCH from London, 18th inst., says that John 
Bright has suffered another relapse. 
A DISPATCH from St. Petersburg says that a famine pre- 


vails in the interior of Russia. The distress is greatest in 
Orenburg. 


THE Ministry, under the leadership of M. Floquet, 
which has been conducting the government of France for 
sometime, resigned last week, in consequence of an ad- 











verse vote in the Chamber of Deputies, and a new Minis- 
try has not, at this writing, been formed. There is great 
anxiety among business people in Paris, to keep order this 
year, during the continuance of the International Exhibi- 
tion. 

THE iron industry is depressed, and notices of reduc- 
tions of wages have been given in several manufacturing 
towns and cities in Pennsylvania, affecting between 3,000 
and 4,000 workmen. 

THE State Convention of those in favor of the Prohib- 
itory Constitutional Amendment was held at Harrisburg 
ou the 19th instant. About 800 persons were present as 
delegates. Judge Harry White, of Indiana county, (who 
for several years has refused to grant liquor licenses,) pre- 
sided. Resolutions were adopted, and a campaign com- 
mittee of one from each county was ordered to be ap- 
pointed, Henry W. Palmer, of Luzerne county, formerly 
Attorney-General of Pennsylvania being chairman. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYaL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. -Y. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowAakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaRaH J. AsuH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larna, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcUTIVE CoOMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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NOTICES. 


*,.* The Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to visit the 
smaller branches of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, ex- 
pect to attend Spruce street meeting on First-day morning, 
Second month 24th, 1889, and Green street meeting, at 7.30 
p. m. same day. 





*,* A Conference on Temperance and the Constitutional 


| Amendment will be held under the care of the Quarterly 


Meeting’s Committee, at Friends’ meeting-house, Merion, 
on First-day, the 24th inst.,at 3.30 p. m. Train leaves 
Broad street Station, at 2.45 for Elm Station, and returns 
at 5.28. All are invited. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in Second month will occur as 
follows : 
Canada H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ont. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
26. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
27. Southern, Camden, Del. 
28 Bucks, nen Pa. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALLIDA Y JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 





WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


Eee: AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 


| 





| BEST QUALITY. 





CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
___ A@uria J. Lrvitt, 1244 North Ninth Street. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JopsBine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY. 
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This company manufactured and sold last year, 54,026 ma- 


chines Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
Local agents agpninen or information given by 
. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan on MorTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


Quaeene: {No 717. 717 Walnut Street, ne. 
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j ARVIS: CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. 
and City properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running siz, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wa. HACKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. CLay, 
Wa. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN. 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


t?-If you wish A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN try 


f)REER'S SEEDS 


RELIABLE 


Plants, Bale and Garden Requisites, which have 
been a standard /or over 50 years, with the most critical 
gardeners, Our trial nds enable us to test all, and 
to offer only varieties of merit. Good new sorts a specialty. 


5 

DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1889 
is the finest Seed C A complete guide to 
the « ras den, — a P masure nee Crown —. two col- 
ored pl ates, and 170 pages. mai ‘or 15c. in stam 
and includes your choice of one packet of the iSewies 
novelties; Dreer’s Gelden Cluster Bean, the finest 
pole bean’; Golden Self-Blanching Celery ——- 

le W atermeton, the most luscious grown ; 

en ree.= weet Pea, the new blush color; the lovely 

ahlia Gracilis, Moon, from seed the first 

Nasturtium Empress of India, the richest ~~ 
Zinnia, in all colors mixed Will 
oa one ket of each of these varieties, including the 
Calendar, . Mention paper and if amarket gardener. 
HENRY A. “DERER, 714 Chestnut St., a 


New Pompone 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, — 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 8% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 





Squitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 
SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 


entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $800, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
oC u RITIES FOR SALE. 


| LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a 
week to all parts of the city and surrounding 
country. Weare dealing with the most re- 
liable dairies Orders by mail solicited and 
promptly filled. 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
4: SPECIALTY. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


—— THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be wniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 





